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CONSEQUENCES OF AGE AT FIRST CHILDBIRTH: . 
FEMALE-HEADED FAMILIES AND WELFARE RECIPIENCY 



INTRODUCTION 



During the last severaj. decades » the proportion of all families that 
are female-headed has grown nearly ten times as rapidly as the proportion that 

are two-parent families; one in seven children lived in f emale-^headed h<puseholds 

/ 

in the mid-1970's (Ross and Sawhill, 197^). Nearly 9 percent of the wh^ite • 
population and 32 pfercent of the black population lived^in female-headed 
families in 1976 (Farley, 1978, Table 2). Some of these' families iDriginate 
because of the death of the husband; however, most are formed by the divorce 
of the parents and the assumption of the children by the mother, or secondarily, 
by the birth of an out-of-wedlock child. Because adolesqent out-of-wedlock' 

4 

mothers frequently become female-household heads* unless or until they form a • 
two-parent household and because early mafriage^^re often precipitated by 
-pregnancy, only to later terminate in divorce, it seems likely that early child- 
bearing contributes to the formation of female-headed households. 

Concerns about the female-headed family are numerous but not universal. 
Brown, et al. (1976) detail th'e many satisfactions experienced by women after 
ter^^ating unhappy marriages, despite the expense and dif?5cult;y of rearing 
children on their own. However, economic support is a clear problem for this 
family type. As Table 1 indicates, income is considerably lower among 

i 

families headed by wpmen. According to other calculatiOTS , 48 percent of the 

^ . \ ■ . ' " ^ ' 

families in poverty are female-headed families (U.S. Burdau of the Censxis, 1978). 



Table 1: Mean Family Income, 1974, of Families With 
One or More Own Children Under Age 18 



Single-Parent Families 

^ Age o£ Head Husband-Wife Families Male Headed Female Headed 

Under 25 $ 9,168 $ - $ 3,600 

25-44 15,941 .12,093 6,481 

45-64 ' 17,517 13,045 8,438 



Source: "Money Income in 19 74 of Families and Persons in 

the U.S.," Current Population Reports, Series P-60, 
No, 101, Table 29, pp. 59-60. Washington, D^C, 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1976. 



Women's earnings average only about 60 percent of men's earnings (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census , 1978) , making it difficult for most women to support a 
family as adequately as a man might. Moreover, few female-headed- households 
receive regular, sustained, or substantial child support payments from absent 
fathers (Sawhill, et al, , 1975), Consequently, most women experience a 
substantial drop in income after divorce if they do not remarry (Hecio, et al., 
1973; Hoffman, 1977). 

If an .early birth increases the probability that a woman will become a 
female head, it therefore also i^icre'&ses the likelihood that she will experience 
economic need. In addition, to the extent that an early !birth truncates the 
woman Vs formal schooling, the. earning opportunities of a teenage mothar are 
limited and poverty is more likely. Moreover, the larger families bo^e by 
women who begin family building during their teenage years tend to limit labor 

i*f of c 

sharing that income the lower per cap/ita incoftie is. Consequently, women who 



farce participation. An*^ of course, whatever the income, the more people 



, bear their fifst child at an early age seem, likely to later experience poverty 
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and to require public weJLt'are assistance* Indeed, temaie housoho^id lieads 
t'requttntiy become dependent on welfare aPter .ui early birth (Presser, L975) 
as well as after divorce (Hoffman, 1977). With the cost ot the AFDC (Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children) program approaching $10 bill-ion in 1976 
(U.S. liureau of the Census, 1977), the economic liabilities of this ) 
family type and the effect of early childbearing on welfare dependency are 
important to government as well as to the family members who must survive 
on a low income. 

■ ) ^ 

V 

I 4 
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r .ITERATURE REVIEW AND HYPOTHESIS PI- VELilFMENT 

Thii current study provides an oppc^rCunlty to explore tlie Link between 
tertiiitv, welfare dependency and t.nnily structure, this time In a model that 
includes, the previously-ignored variable of mother's age at the birth of [ler 
first child. A young age at first birth seems likely to increase the proba- 
bility that a young woman will becoftie, for some time, a female household head 
and will require -welfare assistance. Since few researchers have foclissed on 
these particular issues, much of our discussion must rely on extrapolation 
from related work as well as common sense predictions as to factors that might 
affect t\}e probability that a woman will be a female family head or a welfare 
recipient. 

We hypothesize, simply, that (1) the earlier a woman bears her first 
ch'ild, the greater '1^fcle probability she has of heading a household alone, net 
of relevant control var^^^les, and (2) the earlier a woman bears her first 
child, tht^greater thte lik^^lihood Ch^ she will require welfare assistance, 
net of relevant control variables.. However, even if direct effects from age 
at first birth to an outcome variable are not noted*, the possibility of an 
association is not ruled out. Indirect effects that ^e mediated by educa- 
tional attaiA^ent and family size certainly provide plausible routes by which 
•age at first birth might affect family structure and welfare dependency. In 
particular, the lower education (Moore, et a^., 1978aO and larger family sizes 
(Moore and Hofjferth, 1978b) of teenage mothers suggest reasons why teenage 
mothers might be over-represented among welfare recipients (Moore, 1978c) . 
The Determinants^ of Becoming a Female Famiiy Head 

/ V ' - 

^he^concem of the U.S. government regarding the irowt^ and composition 

of female-headed ho(ise|^lds ip reflected, in publicatioti^ of/a recent report by 

the Bureau of thfe CenitJu:^ ^entii<«^ed, '^Female F^ily Heads ^' (1974). While 



rtWr.iiiUnv; iiom .» iLaLfmont oi c.itisat: Ion » t lu* liiirtMu iioUvs that thr tiur.Msva 

inr IdiMici? bt r .'malo-lioadi^d famiLi*is inUhL due c t:ho Incvi'.vird trr(pi.'m:v 

(livorco» to tht^ uumbur ot unmarried mutiiors who b^ar .ind kcei) thflr 

.:hiidrt!n, to adopt loci by umnarritid adult::; » Co thu increased ability ol womun 

to maintain separate^u:ieho Ids due to "the availablllcv ot better and wider 

choices ol jobs" and porisibly to tlie "increased avallabilltv of public aysls- 

\ 

tance programs'; (Lb Id., p. 1). Their discussion suggests that factors, 
associated with the occurrence of both marital disruption and ou t-o f i-wedlock 
ch lldbearing should be controlled for in evaluating the impact of age at first 
birth oa female-headed families. In addition, 6he employment opportunities 
open to women as well as the attractiveness of public welfare might affect 
the probability that a woman becomes a female family head, since these factors 
affect her ability to support a family without a husband. Given the increased 
frequency of the f emaJ'e-headed family fbrm in recent vears, birth cohort also 
seems to be an Important factor to consider in an analysis of this topic* 

Variables anticipated to affect the probability of divorce and separation 
will also be included here as control variables, for example, respondent's 
race, whether the fitst birth was premarital, prescence of a young child,' 
Pacific Coast residence, metropoli,t&n residence, reepondent's age (as a 
measure of birth cohort), labor market opportunities and age at first marriage. 

Critical variables noted in the Moore and Caldwull (1976) analysis of 
out-of-wedlock childbearing include, again, respondent's race and birth cohort, 
intact family background, and social status of family of origin. Measures of 
religion and religiosity unfortunately are not available in the National i 
Longitudinal Survey (NLS) data, but they are included in the Panel Study of 
Income Dynamics .(PSID) ^ analyses . 



riu» l^Sll) (lata Inciudt's .1 iiuMsiiri* ot l\\v. r(«?ipc>ii(j<Mi t ' s phvsIcaL tu»alth. 
VhiA variable will also lu.» Incltidi-d on t.t\(» [iyp«)t.luis I :* that woinrn wlLh physical 
limitations aro loss at. tractive tiaiidldates for marrlaKt' or ronuir r ia^tr . 

The respondent ' :i i*ducatlonai attainment rt.»prt»srnts p.ut on I v the neK.»tivt» 
ft? lat Lonsh ip botwt^en years ot i;choollnK and the probability ot dlvorcti Sat 
.vise the positive association between year:j ot schooling, Job oppo r tun i t toy . 
and marital disruption. These two effects may cancel one another, A proxv 
for employment opportunities included In^ the NLS analysis is local unemplo>^- 
ment rate. Like education, this variable could have several effects in tbat 
male unemployment could trigger separation (Sawhill, et al . , 1975) or female 



\ 



unejnployment^ could force women to be dependent on male support. Again, tliese 
two effects could cancel one another out, however, no sex-specific 
unemployment measure is available. S*^veral more specific variables are 
available in the PSID data, for example, the relative wages of men versus 
womerv and the job markets for women and blacl.-;. 

\A ntunber of researchers have studied ihe hypot' -r^ir-ed role of welfare 
"Ifevailal^lity in encouraging out-of-wedlock ni^clbear ; i^*; Moore and Caldwell, 
1976; 'Bernstein andMeezan, 1975; Outright, 1970; Pr-^ser, :.975; Winegarden, 
1975; Cain, 1972); however, little evidence that^eJ ' ire encourages child- 
bearing outside of marriage-~has accumulated. As Presser concludes, "in 
general, public assistajlce ma^ be a consequence of an untimely birth rather 

than a stimulu/ for that bir^h" (Presser., 1975: 227). 

1 

■ ^ Other work has explored wh^fether welfare encourages marital breajcup 
among low- income couples in which the woman might, separated from her spouse, 
fluSTify for benefits (Hannan, et al., 1977: Sawhill, et al., 197 5; Moles, 
"f976; Bernstein' and Meezan, 1975; Honig*, 1973; Cutright and S.can'zoni, 1973). 
Because of the availability of welfare she may be able to obtain an economic 



.10 .\ 



; M«lf piMwiflXlCi' t h.U . ) ( !u' i"W I s I' won I ti ,10 f h.i\'«* 'mmmi ;"',.»!. 1 . 'lit. jui* •. f : ^mi 
\\.\:. iu)t\!nM'n r«";ol/»*'l niil pti'M'ut , in :::i|MM!.int i i .ur 1 m iH'ii.v .t 1 ii . 

r!ir .1 1 [. f.U: ! 1 VfMH»:i:i -U Wpll.in* i^tMU'tit.'i 1.; lie .isui^mI bv f !lr \j' i U ' l).Mirtif 1 1 
in tlw r-'^imi ol i' < i mu: ^ in [hr Nl-.i in.il "if;. In f hi* i' ; I !^ l-if-i, f hi* 

Vhy f.f nn 1 n.iiu_ .' t ol ia v'* !)<'p»'!i(itMic\^ »* 

rlit' r.i(- 1 0 r that, i ; p.* rfiap ■; 'iio i t ^ ! : . - ^ 1 ti • 1 « M « 'p. n mu iv. i w" I : .1 ri* 
.it'P»»ncieni'V i:; lUc. li'Vi-l )t wo 1 r\ir'' h«Mit» :' i. t. -j . Alfhouw^h ^on:! L:; rjitnt i^viJiMice 
chat one reus bi»:n'fir. I»'V''I,s 'Ir.iw voTnrn ohLd Liu* v^'li.u'u r. )1L., i. :i l.iekia^, 
tlu? Ls:uit: has not boen resoLvt^il. rho re>;i.or)«ii 'AiJ to F.LinLlu'.s wLih 

Dfjpondent cliildron) ij tiic only variabli* .r/.iiiabli^ lor incl'j.^jion in tht* ML:^ 
r oi;res 3 Lons . f Indus Lon of this variablt^ also nt^cess i tatL'*^ incLus ioti of 
a control tor residence; in the South, because the level of benefit payments 
is so regularly low Ln the South, as are costs overall, that AFDC benefit level 
are included. 

Whether a woman goes on welfare must be a function, of course, of her 

i 

alternatives to weltare. Sych alternatives include not only her own 
possibilities for e.-nployment but also, the employment of others, particularly a 
spouse. However, since few. women married and living with their husbands 
qualify for or receive AFDC payments, and since there is no information on- 
the husband's characteristics for unmarried women, a measure of marital status 
is not included. Therefore, the employment variables that are included 
consist primarily of measures of the woman's own opportunities for employment. 

1. Regional, benefit level is used because state of residence is not 
revealed in order to protect respondent anonymity. 

2. In 1973, in only 12 percent of families receiving AFDC was the 
father living in the home (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975: 309). 

1: 
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l!]:'i:u.; r^c^viL \>^.iv^ "..i. i^u'^'.iu ^ r" t hi* '■<':^:>M:i, 1 ,i ;o:)L:-oL i:r th»- 

I ^7"^^ '0-^ I , iz i >'> ir.\pnrz xnl Co :ontrc3l r' " r r.icu in ip. in.il-'";is ot tht* 
ir^.pact of tvirlv oh i 1 ,iho ar i nv; . V.iriabLos rtdsurin^ p-irontal soc ioo cononii c 
.itaCT:r» Hid wiiochur Che f.unLly Jt origin vas Lp. tacc when the respondeat wad 
a-^e 1 -V .i\ i^o seen reUv/anc, since weltaro roclpioncv is t e 1 1 Co be perceived 
T.cre IS an :>pCion bv lower staCiis p(»rsons and persons frorr. non- intact families 
iiie to ^viot personal or oecr .;ro'ip experience with zhe welfare ovsterr;. 
Receipt jf child support or aliT.oay 1 3 incl'jded :n PSTD rei^ressions, since 
<:uch e conomic. assistance from an estranged spouse siiould reduce the need 
for welfare support. Finally, metropolitan residence and Pacific Coast 
residence are included in the' thought that thtr availability and acceptability 
of welfare receipt might var;/ by residence. Little work has been done on 
the individual- leve 1 correlates of welfare recipiency: therefore, the addltioa 
of these controls is sonevha t speculative , and there ofiay be o ta^ con tro 1 s 
that have been omitted. 
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'An unfortunate but unavoidable shortlcocaing''in the -NLS analysis is , 
caiisipd by the wording of the interview question that pfoduoed the dep^ndent^ 



^'variabie^ NLS respondents were asked each year, ''Did anyone^ in this, f ^ily 
receive* any welfare or public assistance in the last 12 months?" The^ 
resporJse categories that are provided are simply "Yes** and *'No/' and there is* 
no attempt to learn who was the recipient of the assistance or th^ nature of 
the , assistanoe* Thus/ it- is not known whether the j?bung woman herself 
received AFDC payments or whether apparent of sibling received assistance, ^ 
To reduce the lack of clarity, one- analysis of welfare depen<Jency is con- ' 
ducted on a sub-sample consisting solely of female-headed households with 
childretFpresent, since it is virtually certain that, in this limited sub- 
sample, if anyone received welfare or public^^^ssi^jlfance it was the respondent 
herself/ However, since there are only 120 female household heads with 
children present in the NLS sample (and even fewer with no missing data), 
a $upplementary analysis is reported that is based on all: respondents who 
hdve children at age 24. A similar procedure was followed with PSID respon- 
dents, although in this case there are 400 female househ'bld heads, ^It is 
important to keep in mind for analyses including women who are not hoxisehold 
heads, that the dependent variable in this case cannot be guaranteed to be 
a measure of welfare dependency otl the part of the respondent, » as one would 
wish, • 



DATA ' 



' ' ^ Analyses were conducted on two nat±onal longitudinal data sets, the 
National Loiigitudinal Survey of Young Women (NLS) and tfhe Panel Study o^^ 
Income ^Dynamics (?SID). Both surveys were initially fielded in 1968 and 
dn each tase respondents were interviewed annually. While similar in their 
•focus on economic and employment iss'^ues, the t\^3:«urveys sample quite different 
populations. Analyses reported here rely 6n intelrviews conducted between 
1968 and .1972 for the NLS and between 1968 and 1976 for the PSID. Each 
data set will be 'described in turn. j. 
The National Longitudinal Survey of Young- Women . • 

The National Longitudinal Survey of Young Women (NLS) is funded by the 
U.S. Depart!r-ent *of Labor to study the labor market experiences of contemporary 
young women, -l^t is designed by the Center for Human Resource Research of 
Ohio Sta^^e University and fielded by the U^S. Census Bufeau, The ^initial 
wave in 1968 sampled^ over 5000 yoiong women between the ages of lA and 24. 
Attempts to reinter^iew these young w^omen 'were made annually from 1969 
through 1975, Sample retention has been very good. By 1972, the last year 
considered here, 4625 respondents — 90 percent of the original sample — 
remained in the survey. Since the initial response rate was 94 percent, 
data on nearly 85 percent of the sample that was initially drawn are available 

, e ./ . " ^ 

for the current analysis.. While these data are among the best available, 
sample attrition may have reduced the original representativeness, and some 
caution in generalizing to the entire ^population is necessary. 

. In order to produce statistically reliable estimates for black women, 
households in enumeration districts i^nown to be predominantly black were 
selected at a rate three tines greater than the rate for white enumeration 



• . , ' ^ 11 • ■ 

districts. in 1968, 3638 white wbmeit and 1459 black wti&en were, interviewed. 
(Sixty-two young women of other races were interviewed ^but have been con- 

^ sis tently excluded from these analyses because of their dive^j^ity.) A 

s^ple weight was assigned to^each individual case. , to ^correct for the fact 

r that different , groups of the population had different probabilities of 

selection. The weighty were computed so that the sum of the weights wpuld 
equal the sample size of 5159. 

The NLS.data are especially well-suited for a study of the consequences 
of early childbearing because they follow young women, through the teenage 
and young adult' years wheil family -building typically takes place. For a 
large proportion of the sample data on marriage and childbearing are not 
retrospective but are gathered as the events occur. Because extensive inf9r- 

\ mation on the^educational and work experience as well as the social and 
economic background of respondents was obtained, detailed comparisons can 
be made between women who became mothers while teenagers and other young 
women who .postppned their childbearing. Such extensive data are no^t 
frequently available for so large or contemporary a sample. 
The Michigan Panel Study of Income Dynamics 

The Panel Study of Income Dynamics was inaugurated in 1968 to provide 
information on short run changes in the economic status of families and 
individuals. To this end, approximately 5000 families have been interviewed 
annually through 1978. Data obtained through 1976 'are included in the 
current analyses'. 

The original sample consisted of a cress-section sample of dwelling 

units within the continental United States plus a subsample of families 

^ interviewed in 1967 by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Since 1968, the 
sacple has consisted of all panel c5::bers living in, families" that were 
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interviewed the previous year plus newly-formed .families that include any 
adult "patiel member who had moved out of the sample 'Tio us eho Id since 1968, 
The addition of newlyTf ormed families has resulted in an increased sample 
size despite sample attrition^- 

Panel losses were considerable (24 percent) in the first year but have 

»> ' . 

been relatively minor in recent ye^rs. However, the cumulative response Vate 

including initial and subseqaent losses, is only 55 percent. The data were 

weighted in 1972 to adjust both for different sampling .fractions and for 

.. / 

different rates of nonresponse. Since that time, attrition has not .been 
sufficiently great to warrant further adjustment, and the authors present 
evidence that estimates made from PSID data correspond closely with estimates 
obtained from the Current Population Reports (Survey Research Center, 1976, 
pp.' 499-510). ^ ■ ^ \ . 

The PSID was explicitly initiated to provide the be^st possible measures 
of respondents' family incomes, individual wages, and employment history. 
The income measures are generally cops iddtred to be superior to estimates fr<j)ni 

the Current Pppulation Survey .(Minarik, 1975), and tabular comparisons of 

i 

both data sets show a high degree of congruence on the weighted distributions 

of most standard demographic variables (Sawhill et al. , 1975).. Despite the 

* 

reassurance that this provides, it seems "^extremely important to use caution 
in generalizing frpm results to' the entire United States population. 

For '"the years 1968 to 1975, all information is related to the head of 
the household. Consequently, little information is available on marrieS 
women, since, they are not defined as heads. Fortunately, in 1976, wives were 
also interviewed, and detailed info rma*tipn on. wives' labor for^ participation 
family background, and earnings was obtained. In addition, wiv&s-^uppliad ^ 
information on their age at marriage and age at first childbirth,^ data that 



K 

cannot be reliably obtained from some of the interviews held with the 

husband, who is defiaed as the head c5f .the household. 

Althouj^h initial plans called for analyses on all women who turned 24, 
30, 36, and 42 during the course of the survey, it soon became clear that a ^. 
far richer and more complete analysis could be done if emphasis were placed 

A. ■ ' 

on the ^ub^-set^of wives and ^female heads who were interviewed in 1976 . Moreover 
the number of women available for analysis was not greatly diminished. Of 2630 
wives and female heads aged 16 to' 42 in 1%8, 156 (6 percent) were not inter- 
view^^ in 1976, For the 2474 wives and female heads in Our sample who were 
interviewed, there is a wealth of info^rmation. The slight loss in sample size 
seems far outweighed by the additional information available on these women and 
their experiences. 
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ANALYTIC S-TRATEGIES . . ' 

' The basic hypothesis being explored is. that a young age at the bitth 
of a first child is directly associated with becoming a female family head 

• - .\ \ 

and/or a welfare recipient- In addition, the effect of a premarital birth, 

■ ■ i^- 

a young age at first marriage, educational attainment and family size will 
be explored. Results will be presented in two sections. First, factors 
affecting the probability of being a female -^u^s^erVold head will be explored.^' 
Second, the determinants of ' welfare dependencyWill be considered. 

Initially, the gross association ^between age 'at first birth and the 
dependent variable (being a female household head or receivi-ag welfare) will 
bes^xamined, controlling only for respondent race and socioeconomic status. 

Following exploration of simple associations we then proceed to multi- 
variate analyses so that the- effects of age at fi"!^ birth, premarital 
pregnancy , ^^nd age at first marriage, plus appropriate control variables, 
can be evaluated simultaneously. 

An initial multivariate analysis in leach^ section will focus on those 
NLS women* wh^^ turn 24 during the years of the survey. Because this strategy 
catches all th^ young women at the same age, it -partially controlSsfor the 
enormous life cycle variation in the lives of young women who ranged in age 
between 14 and 24 in the' first year of the survey^ Looking only at women who 
are mothers by age 24 does, of course, omit many young women who have not yet 
had children. Thi^ is necessary, however, since only women-with children are 
^eligible for Aid to Families with Dependent Children. Only those women who 
turn 24'^ring the survey are studied, sincii only for these ^omen is there 
sufficient information for a multivariate analysis. A simlJ^jN^s^t of regres- 
sions will then be reported for PSID women who have r^hildren under age 18 
in 1976. 

. IS 
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An additional analysis strategy is then employed to fj^rther examine 

the effect of a birth on welfare dependency, in the transition probability 

\ ' '* ^ 

approach, the year by year probability of going on welfare is examined as a 

function of the occurrence of a birth, as well as numerous other factors. 

This approach focus3es on the population at risk o^ an event, in this case, 

the women in the sample who are receiving welfare. These wom^n are 'eligible 

to make the transition onto welfare during f he year. If a woman who is not 

on welfare at the time of one interview is receiving welfare\by the time of 

the next interview, she is giv^ a code of "one/' If ^she is \still not 

receiving welfare, she is coded "zero," 




»- - , . IS 



VARIABL ES * - " 

t ■ V ■ " . ' ■ / 

rt'dasurement o f Age at First Birth 
— 

^ rfeit^^er the NLS .no>t; the PSID contains a childbearing history for women, 

CQnsequently it wa^ neces sary^ \:o construct such a recor^for all respondents. 
The procedure by which this was done for each data set will be described. 

• The National Longitudinal Survey, of Young Women , To develop a measure of 
the young woman's age at first birlij^ the household record in 1968 was 
searched for any sons or daughter^K fPhe respondent, The^^^^^ of the oldest 



of the respond^erfP^s children was subtrac ted from the respondent's age in 1968 
to yield age at first birth. First births which occurred in subsequent sur* 
vey years were identified by searchic^^the household records^f childless re- 
spondents. When a first birth was identified, the respondent's age a)t the 

1 

last interview was assigned as her age at first birth. Since exact birth dates 

are not known foc^either the respondent or her children and age is coded only 

in full years for respondents and children over three, the measure of age at 

first birth contains some error'. Where some uncertainty existed our decision 

rule erred by assigning the older age at first birth. 

The measure of age at first birth used here does not include children 

who were given up for adoption shortly after birth, who were stillborn, who 

died in early childhood, or those who were sent to live outside the respondent's 

household.^ Own children of the respondent cannot be distinguished from 

adopted children . We are , then , in ef f ec t , measuring the imp^c t of the age at 
— — I 

1. Although women. who reported having children at, one point but not at 

age 18, 21, or 24, when family size measurements were made, were dropped from 

the NLS sample, their numbers are of interest. Twenty-nine of 1,201 women who 

reported a child at an earlier age no longer had that child living with them 

at age 24. Similarly 35/of 909\mothers had "lost" a child by age 21, and 43 

of 393 had "lost*' a child by aj^e 18» We simply do not know what happened to 

these Children, ^ 
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which a young woman takes on the duties and responsibilities of mothe^Aood, 

or becomes a moclier in a social sense. The variable used here should be a fai?ly 

unbiased measure of sociological, if not of biological, motl^ejhood . 

■ ••• ' 7 

Panel Study of Income Dynamics . The measured? age at first birth 
• o . . S 

was determined differently for wives and for female heads. For the 17Clb- 

women in the sample who completed the survey fof wives in 1976, the age of her 
oldest child as reported by the wife was subtracted . from the wife's. age. No^ 
similar inf orma t ion *was availab^jfe for female household heads; comeequently the"' 
measure of age. at first birth for the 773 women who were household heads in 
1976 was based on Che household record. If a first birth occurred during the 
survey years, tfie woman's age in the year of the birth was assigned. Other- 
wise, the household record for 1968 was searched/far the age o-f the.^oldest 
child and this age was subtracted from the'^woman's own age. Since women in 
the sample in 1968 could have been as old as 42 in that year, it is possible 
that some of their children would have grown up and left home. This, of 
course., woul(5 iTesult in an incorrectl/assignment of age at first birth. This 
would only be a problem for heads approximately 32 to 42 years of age in 1968-- 
38 percent of the sample of female household heads or 12 percent of the total 
sample of women. However, the children most likely to be' :nisse,d are those 
born to the youngest mothers, since they are most likely to have grown up and 
left home before their mothers turned 40. Bebause of this problem, an 
additional regression will be reported for PS ID women under age 35 • Analyses 
on .these younger women should not be affected by this problem. Analyses on 
wives are also unaffected. 

Comparison of Age at First Birth Distributions with Current Population Reports 

Table 2 presents the weighted prcportions of women in the NLS and .PSID 
samples in several ^ge-at-f irst-birth categories. These distributions can 
be compared with distributions calculated from data from the 1971 and 1975 



• . - '18 ^ • .j> 

Curreac Populaciap Reports, for first btrths -chat dccijS^Ted after the year 1960, 



T^ie distributions are strikingly similar, although both the >ILS and PSID sam- 

\ . . ■ *^ . 

pies have a higher proportion of births ain«ag women at (^ider ages. The high- 
as t( proportion occurs amor^g che total PS^ID sample, which, as noted above, is 



prqoably elevated by the loss of some ea^fly births among older family heads. 
The young women in the NLJ- and in the ypung women PSI^ sub-sample have few 
first births chat occurred as early as 1960. Since the younger che sample, 
che more likely che wonji^ would have part icipa-ted in che trend coward delayed 
childbirth (Bureau, of the Census, 1978), it seems likely that some of Che dif- 
ference represents true societal changes over time. vfliile che overall corres- 
pondence of ^he NLS and PSID data with Census Bureau d^ta is most ^encouraging , 
it should be kept in mind that some in^cturacy due to coding and missing in- 
formation was unavoidable. >As always, our result should be considered within 



the context of che findings of ocher researchers, as well as Chat of the researcher's 
expectations-. 



^ Table 2: The Distribution of Wonf|i by cheir Age 

at First Birth, 1971 and 1975 Current 
V. Population Survey (First Births Occurring 

After 1960) , National Longitudinal Survey 
and Panel Study of Income Dynar^ics 



at First Birth 


1971 CPS 


1975 CPS 


NLS 


PSI-D 










ac a);e 24 


Total 


■< 35 in 1976 




.128 


.129 


.113 


.112 


.113 


18 


.095 


,.092 


i095 


.062 


.071 


19-20 


.259 


*.248 


. 186 


.214 


.212 


i2i 


.518 


.530 • 


.607 


.633 


.605 
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. Other Variables- ✓ 



Because the age of the respondent at her first birth and fi-rst "Carriage 
must be obtained from househo^(^ record data', there is some unavoidable inac-^ 
curacy inherent in ;.the construction of the variable that measures premarital / 
pregnancy. First births Chat occur in the same yea^ as first marriages are 
coded "ar.biguous /' since it is unclear whether or not conceptionpreceded the 



marriage . 

Other variables used in the analyses are defined in the Appendix. M^ns , 

standard deviations, and variable definitions are reported in Appendix Table I 

for NLS respondents. PSID .s tatis tics are presented in Appendix Table 2. 
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t^SULTS: FEMALE HEADED FAMILIES 

The Simple Association Between Age at First' Birth And Being a' Fem ale Familv 
Head ^ 

Tables^ 3 and 4 present the proportion who are female household heads 
among all respondents who have ever had children by 18, 21, and 24 for NLS ' 
respondents 3nd for PSID women with children under age 18, respectively. 
There is some indication that NLS women having earlier births are more likely 
CO be female household heads by age 24, but the trends are not regular or 
very large. No trend at all emerges among PSID women. If anything, whites 
who were teen mothers are less likely to be household heads. The mpre 
striking difference is that between blacks and whites, and it is probably 
this relatively high proportion of blacks in the early childbearing categories 
compared with the later categories that raises the probability of being a 
female household head among early chilbearers in the total columns at the top. 

Table 5 presents the proportion of NLS mothers who are female family 
heads by the timing of the first birth relative to the first marriage. 
Young women having premarital (out-of-wedlock) births seem to have a 
considerably higher probability of being -female household heads at ages 
18 and 21. Since a premarital birth by definition establishes a female- 
headed family, it is /the young woman's status at age 24 and the status of 
PSID mothers (shown in Table .6) that is of greater interest; and among 
these older women it does appear that a large number of early childbearers 

have established husband-wife families. However, even.- at age 24, nearly 

# 

one-third of the NLS women having premarital first birth^fe are not currently 
married — one-fifth of the whites and nearly half of the blacks, proportions 
that are almost exactly duplicated among PSID women. 
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Table 3: Percent of Female Headed Households .^mong Respondents Ever 

Having Children by Ages 18, 21, and 24 by Age at First 3irth, 
by Race and by Socioecononric Background (National Longitudinal 
Survey) 



Age oC Raapoodenc 



L9-20 
21-23 



(51) 



25 
23 



(34) 

( 175) 
(333) 



30: 

18 

IS 

13 

U 



(167) 
( 179) 
(331) 
(396) 



ALL WHITES 
16-17 

la 

19-20 
21-23 



36Z 
31 



(22) 
(157) 



247 
15 
19 
13 



^19) 
(119) 
r 150) 
(301) 



267, 

9 
13 

9 
9 



(32) 
(131) 
(156) 
(310^ 
(362) 



Low SIS 

16-17 
13 
19-20 
21-23 



16^ 
34 



(10) 
(^2) 



51 
22 
19 
17 



(7^ 
(41) 
(39) 
(71) 



16: 

4 

7 
16 
14 



(10) 
(57) 
r42) 
(30) 
(67) 



• 16-17 
13 
19-20 
21-23 



59-: 

30 



(10) 
(96) 



461 
11 
16 
13 



(7) 
(66) 
(94) 
(1519) 



297, 

11 

14 

7 
7 



(l-> 
(62) 
(94) 
(200) 
(261) 



16-17 
13 
19-20 
21-23 



a3Z 
75 



(29) 
(57) 



45Z 
53 
50 
51 



(16) 
(43) 
(24) 
(53) 



3SZ 
51 
34 
37 

33 



(16)- 

(36) 

(23) 

(Al) 

(34) 



Low 3ES 

16-17 
13 
19-20 
21-23 



361 
79 



(14) 
(22) 



•*7Z 
4« 
59 
53 



(7) 
(20) 
(12) 
(23) 



40r. 

51 
31 
44. 
53 



f3) 
(21) 
(13) 
(19) 
(14) 



Medlug/Ht^h SES 
115 
16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-2J 



697. 
30 



(6) 
(16) 



60Z 

33 

47 



(3) 
(9> 
(3) 
(20) 



4az 

37 
29 
23 



(3) 
(6) 
'3) 
(14) 
(13) 



< 5 
- 0 



SCS a«««ur.d a* ch« ^c«a four v«rlibU«-^ccup«clan of ha^d of hou^«hoiil, cjocher's- 

«duc«cioQ, father 3 aduc.cloa, and ?res«nc« of reading oacerlala la cha hoai« of crrlftln 

V*rlablM v«r« 3Candardtx«d co hav« a s:ftan of 10 aad i icandard d.vilacloa of ^. 
.*f % la pareachtfittfl. 
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Table -» : Percent of Female Headed Households Among 
Respondents With Children Under 18, By Age 
at First Birth, Race and Socioeconomic 
background (Panel Study of Income Dynamics) 



Age of 
Respondent 

at First Birth 



Socioeconomic Background 



All ^ 

Backgrounds 



Low SES 



Medium/Hl^n SE5 



ALL RACES 

<_15 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 



29% ( 70) 

31 (247) 

34 (187) 

26 (221) 

24 (464) 

26 (634) 



22% ( 37) 

30 (11-5) 
35 ( 79) 
43 ( 77) 

31 (163) 
31 (192) 



36% ( 33) 

33 (132) 

32 (108) 

17 (144) 

20 (301) 

24 (442) 



WHITES 



<_15 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 



6 ( 17) 

7 ( 89) 
1:8 ( 34) 
12 (136) 
12 (308) 
17 (435) 



0 
3 
17 
16 
12 
22 



( 6) 
( 32) 
( 23) 
( 31) 
( 75) 
(102) 



9 ( 11) 

9 ( 57) 

18 ( 61) 

10 (105) 

12 (233) 

15 (333) 



BLACKS 



115 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 



36 ( 53) 

45 (138) 

47 (103) 
49 ( 85) 

48 (156) 
48 (199) 



26 
40 
43 
61 
48 
41 



( 31) 
( 83) 
( 56) 
( 46) 
( 88) 
90) 



( 



50 
51 
51 
36 
48 
53 



( 22) 
( 75) 
( 47) 
( 39) 
( 68) 
(109) 
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'^-Jable 5: Percent of Female Headed Households among Respondents Ever 

Having Children by Ages 18, 21, and 24 by Age at First Birth 
Relative to Aga at First Marriage, Race and Soclooconomic 
Background (National Longitudinal Survey) 



Age at First Birth 
Relative to Age at 
First Marriaj^e 



at Age 18 



at Age 



Y 



ac Age 24 



ALL RACES 



Premarital ' 
Ambiguous , 
Poat-marital 



807, (85) 
32 (98) 
26 (76) 



51% (129) 

17 * (274) 

18 (308) 



31% 

10 

12 



(163) 
(405) 
(570) 



l-miTES 



Premarital 

Ambiguous 

Po3C-tnarital 



66% (27) 
28 (80) 
21 (70) 



35% 

14 

16 



(64) 
(233) 
(282) 



21% 
10 



■ C97) 
(364> 
(530) 



Low SES 



Premarital 
Ambiguous ^ 
^ Posc-marical 



33% 
26 



(5) 
(22) 



31 (22) 



50% 

17 

14 



(13) 
(53) 
(90) 



217. 
15 



(31) 
(105) 
(119) 



Medium & His;h SES 

Premarital 

Ambiguous 

Poat-marital 



34% 

27 

17 



(18) 
(53) 
(36) 



28% 

13 

16 



(39) 
(153) 
(159) 



17% 
7 
8 



T56) 
(217) 
(35^8) 



ALL SLACKS 



Premarital 

Ambiguous 

Post-marital 



86% 

51 

70 



(59). 
(18) 
(7) 



67% 
34 ' 
35 



(65) 
(41) 
(27) 



45% 

29 

39 



(66) 
(41) 
(40) 



Low SES 



Premarital 

Ambiguous 

Po^t-marital 



Medium & His^H SES 



93% 
56 



(24) 
(10) 
(3) 



68% 

28 

42 



(29) 
fl9) 
(12) 



51% 

28, 
56 i 



(34) 
(20) 
(•17) 



Premarital 
Aob iguous 
^ . Post-marital 



88% 
52 



(16) 
(5) 
(1) 



68% (18) 
31 (15) 
18 (6) 



36% 

33 

20 

V 



(17) 
(13) 
(14) 
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Table . 6: Percent of Female Headed Households Among Respondents With 
Children Under L8, By Age at First Birth Relative to Age 
at First. Marriage , Race and Socioeconomic ^ckground (Panel 
Study of Income Dynamics) ' . - 



Age at First 
Birth Relative 
to Age at First 
Marriage 



Socioeconomic Backsround 



All 
Backgrounds 



Low SES 



MediumyHigh SES 



ALL RACES 



Premarital 
Same Year 
Posbnarital 



46% (263) 
lA ( 230) 
20 (1224) 



39% (131 )• 
19 ( 91) 
27 (398) 



53% 

11 

17 



(132) 
(139) 
(826) 



WHITES 



Premarital 
Same Year 
Postmarital 



24 ( 41) 
5 ( 115) 
11 ( 879) 



30 ( 20) 
10 ( 31) 
12 (209) 



19 ( 21) 
4 ( 84) 
11 (670) 



BLACKS 



Premarital 

SamV.^ear 

Postmarital 



50 ( 222) 
23 ( 115) 
42 ( 345) 



40 .(i;i) 

23- ( 60) 
44 ' (189)- 



60 
22 
40 



(111) 
( 55) 
(156) 



\ 
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Multlv-arlate Analysi s: National Longitudinal Survey-Female Headed Families 

NLS attainmen|^ analyses will focus on status at age 24, while all 
mothers with children under age 18 are included in the PSId" regression . 

Table 7 reports multiple regression analyses of the«-probability that 
an NLS mother is a female household head at age 24. In the second regression, 
only age at first birth is included, along with appropriate l&jbntrols . In the 
first regression, age at marriage and whether the birth was premarital are 
also included. 

When the age at marriage and premarital dummy variables are not 
included, a first -birth before age 16 is associated with a higher probability 
of being a female household head at age 24, but this association actually 
becomes negative (and statistically significant) when the age at marriage and 
premarital variables are included. Having already found that .age at marriage 
is the more critical predictor of divorce (Moore,Jet al.,i978d), and knowing 
that premarital births constitute the other principal roj^te by which female- 
headed households are formed, it is not surprising that thes'"e variables" 
■supplant age at first birth. The finding that, controlling for age at 
marriage, early childbearers are somewhat less likely to be household heads 

at age 24 may be explained by the somewhat: lower frequency of divorce among 

1 

early childbearers that- is noted when age at marriage is controlled (Moore, et 
al., I978d). 

The absence of an association between AFDC benefit level and the proba- 
bility of being a female-headed household is worth noting^^A conclusion of 
no association must be tempered, of course, by the caveat that the welfare 
'varjj^ble measures only the AFDC benefit level for the region of residence; this 
may simply be too crude a measure to pick up any existing association. (This 
question will receive further consideration in the discussion of the PSID 
regressions.) ' , ^^^^^^ ^ 

ERIC ; 2D ' . 
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Table 7: Partiial Rejjression Coefficients ( :3 tandardi::ed and Uns tandardized") 
o t* the Probability of I^<^ing a Fomaie Household Head rJlth Children 
at Age 24 on Age at'plrst Bircli, and Controlj for Respondent Back- 
ground, Uith and Without Measures ■■ot Age at F;Lr3t Marriage ahd Pre- 
narital ?;ir3:: 3irth. Amons RosT^ondents Ever ilaving Children by Age 24 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 



Independent Variables 

Age at First Birth 

10-15 . 

16-17 

13 

19-20 
21-23 



With Age At Marriage 
and Timing 
b's Betas 



.005 
.017 
,017 
.027 
a 



Age at First Marriage 

10-15 .092 

16-17 -.054 

18 -.018 

19-20 -.086 ^ 
21-23 a 

Prerfiarital First Birth .11 

Parental Socioeconomic 

Status - .010 

s 

Education at: Age 24 

(in years) -.0004 

AFDC Benefit Level at 

Age 24 .000 » 

-Unemployment Rate at 

Age 24 -.005 



Intact Family of Origin -.033 

Age in 1968 -.025 

Pacific Coast .-065 

Race (1 » White) -.22 

Constant 1.01 

F 6.69 

, r2 .126 

" N 389. 



^ p ^.05 . 
^ p <.pi ^ • 
p <:.001 ' / 
a^ omlcted category 

omitted from this regression 



.003 
.017 
.018 
.036 
a 



.044 
-.061 
-.021 
-.12 ^ 
a 

.11 

-.067 

-.0020 

,029 

-.032 
-.035 
.-.11 

.067 
- , 22 ^ 



Without A^e At Marriage 
b's \ Betas 



.119 - c* 

.027 

,031 

,010 
a 



,069 
.028 
.032 
»013 
a 



-.010 

.000 

.000 

-.004 
-.034 
-.022 

.060' 
-.26 

.92 

7,42 
,100 
839. 



.067 

.002 

.033 

.026 
.037 
.095 
.062 
.25 



30 
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The unemplovTiienC rate does not predict to the probability of being a 
female household head at age 24. Wliether this reflects the offsetting effects 
of male unemployment, (which might trigger divorce) with female unemployment 
(which might foster dependence) , or the absence of an effect of the unemploy- 
i^nt rate on female household headedness is not known. 

No association is found here between education or parental socioeconoraia 
status and the likelihood of being a f eraale^f amily head. 

Respondents from more recent* birth cohorts, blacks, and (non-signif i- 
cantly) young women living on the Pacific Coast are all more likely to be 
female household heads. This is not surprising, given that these factors 
were all found to increase the probability of marital disruption. Finally, 
coming from an intact family of origin, while associated with a lower proba- 
bility of being a female household head, is not statistically significant. 
Since this variable was not found to be associated with the probability of 
marital\iisrup tion, the slight effect may derive from its association with 
out-of-wedlock sex and childbearing (Moore and Caldwell. 1976). 

-■-"v ■ ., ■ ■ 
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Multivariate Analysis: Panel Study of Income Dynamics — Female Headed 
Familiea 

The most striking difference between the two anaJ^ysea is the increase 
in variance explained using the PSID data — from 13 to 33\percent — presumably 
because of the additional variables available for Inclusion in the regres- 
sion equation (see Table 8) . 

Results from the PSID regressions are similar to those ysing the NLS 

data in that we again find no evidence that an early birfch incr*eases the 

likelihood of later being a female family head. Indeed, women d^^aylng their 

first birth are most likely to be heading their own families at the time of 

the PSID interview. Women who have never married are considerably more 

likely to be heading their families, as one would expect; the adjusted 

pr(^ab ility that an unmarried mother in this sample heads her own family is 

-90 (not shown) . This pattern of results is very similar to that found in 

the analysis of divorce and separation (Moore, et al., 1978c), which is not 

y 

surprising since most^ women who become female heads of families do so because 
t)f a divorce, particularly when only women with children under age 18 -are 
considered. An early marriage clearly elevates the probability that a 
mother will later head her own family. Net of an early marriage, an early 
birth actually reduces the likelihood that a woman will be a female family 
head. Perhaps the economic and family demaixds experienced by early 
childbearers cx:eate a prfessy^ remain married, to remarry iquickly, or to live 
in someone else's householoVj/f not mariried . 

In this analysis we do find an association between AFDC benefit levels 
in the woman's state of residence and the probability that a woman heads her 
own family. Each $10/ increase in the monthly benefit is associated with a 

0.3 percent increase in th^ probability of 'being a female family head, a 

1 

small but statistically significant increment. 
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T»bl« • 1 P«rtl»l Ra«r«a«lon Co«fftcl«nc« f Scandacd^^iad and 

aaacandArdiittd) of cha ProbabllUv of Balni • r«mala 
Bouaahold H^^d In l97A,on A«a ac Ftr«t Rlcch, JUh 
Coacrola for r«alLy 9atkground. Social, and Da«o- 
fr»phle Faccara. Anontf ftaspondancs UUh Chlldran Undar 
li (Pftaai Scud/ of la^Ma OyTtaalcj) 



lodapandanc Varl»blaa 



b<ca 



AC« AC rirac Birth 

16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 

Ana aC ricac KArrlag* 

16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 

"Novae vArrlcd ^ 

Kducaeifta 
<12 

>12 y«*rs 
Hi»b«r of Chil4raa 

Proporcloa of Taara Uorkad Sine* 18 

(toochly Ean)4a«s (Pocanclal) 

MMcm (1 - Vhita) ^ 

?ar«acjl Soeloaeoiunlc Scacua 

A<A In 1976 . 

Pacific HaaXdaoca (X - Taa) 
KctroffollCAa ftMiaMC* (1 • Taa) 
TlmlA« o£ Plzat Birch (1 • pnuritaX) 
Child O&dtr 6 <1 « Taa) 
PtaTalCJkl LiAlCacloa (1 • Taa) 
CacboXle <1 - Taa) 
lalUloAicr ScMlm ' 
AfOC Bttailt Laval 
^ ttaaM^loTvaae Rata 

Karkac for Fsalaa va« Ha^d « voraa) 
Otvorea Kaca 
Mala U«t« 



-,2J4»'*« 
^162*** 

--047 
-.023 



.173*«* 
.071 
.046 
.043 
a 

. 73a**« 



.124*** 
.004 
a 

-..014* 
.173*^ 
.0001* 

212*^ 
. 006 
.002 
. 023 

^. oai«^ 

. 098** 

086*** 
. 130*** 

023 
013* 

•0003* 
*.000 

.000 

.OU 
-.002 



.lOl"** 
.123*** 
.080** 

.046 

.023 . 
a 

.078* 
.131*** 
.037 
.045 
.039 
a 

.364*** 



132*** 

004 
a 

067* 

130«** 

034* 

233*** 

034 

042 

017 

0«2*** 

083*^ 

092*** 

093*** 

022 

042* 

,066* 

..000 

.000 

.043 
-.002 



Coaataae 



-.091 

26.440 
.329 
1,700. 



• - ? < .03 

• p < .01 
•m m p < .001 

a • Miccad caca^onr 
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A number of results are quite similar to MLS resulca. A premarital 
first birth significantly Increases the probability of being a female head 
In both data seta. In both analyses, black women are considerably irorvj 
likely to head their own families. Parental socioeconomic status and the 
local unemployment rate have no effect: in either regression. Living on 
the Pacific Coast is associated with a higher incidence of female headedness 

I 

in both analyses, though the coefficient is non-aignif icant in the PSID \ 

equation, probably * because a variable measuring the state divorce rate was 

included in that equation. 

The -cohort effect noted in the NLS data disappears in the PSID 

sample; perhaps the youngest women are experiencing particularly rapid 

changes in family structure. Finally, only in the PSID analysis does - 

education appear to have an effect; this may be ^explained by the use of 

the linear 'variable >ia,>dlir NLS analyses, since only those PSID women tlfith 

less than, a high school diploma hav^ a higher probability of being a 

female head. ^ 

The rich variable list used in the PSID regression produces a 

/^number of interesting additional findings- The presence of a child under 

age 6 reduces the probability of being a female family head presumably 

because women with young children are less able or willing to head a 

hoxisehold. Women with larger families are also slightly less likely to 

head their own households, even net of the presence of a young child. The 
» 

presence of a physical limitation also increases the probability that a 

ft*" 

woman is a female head, which, we have argiied, reflects a. health-based 
attractiveness as a marriage partner. 

Greater religiosity, as measured by chtirch attendance, and being 
Catholic reduce the odds of being a female head slightly, though only 
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rt>l lontty- f^it^.i t a i. ill t: i cn 1 1 V s i.><n L T Lt.Mi\L , rho .it.itt' .ilvorct* is 
ni)t r«»l.iCiMl to ftimaLi* }u?.ult»ilnt*;?.s , ro s i d ( in \ \m» Lvopo \ I im\ AvrA i.i. 

Til Li may occur bt^cauMt? sln^Io wotmni movi^ to urb.ui an^.is aiuJ/iir btn^ansc 
marital break-up ia more Lroquent [n ||Ltlos. 

Finally, a immbor o t* cmpLoyment relaCctl varlablcij merit Jiijcussion. 
The proportion of years that a woin^in has worked > Luce turning 18 in positively 
and strongly related to bein^ a female fjunily head; howev e r t he c a us a 1 
direction of this relationship ia uncertain. It seems likely that many women 
may have worked a long time because they arc heading families. On the 
other hand, their employment may reflect inadequate performance on the part 
of'^a husband which led to divorce. Or it may represent the independence 
effect of work experilfiipce for women in unsatisfactory marriages. Neither 
the relative job market for females versus males nor the typical male 
wage are related to female headedness; but the" woman's potential wage is. 
As the estimated monthly earnings of women (real or potential) increase 
by $100, the likelihood that a woman is a female fcimily head increases by 
1 percent. Again, however, the direction of causality is uncertain. Women 
with higher earnings may be more willing and able to strike out on their 
own, or women who find they need money to support a family may tend to 
maximize earnings. 

In sum, early childbearing does not seem to' increase the probability 
that a woman will head her own family. If anything, women who began 
childbearing in their teens are less litcdTy to be' female heads, net of 
other influences. However, teenage bridges are more likely to later be 
female heads. Other factors found associated with a higher probability 
of female headedness include a low education, being black, extensive work 

4 

experience and relatively high earning ability, metropolitan residence. 
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I 

hiKli»*i: AI'*I)t: l)r in* T i C , .ni<l Ikivi.mk .iDini* k i lui oi plivstc.il 1 i lu i taC i on . Ilu* 
prohal)ilLCv or l)t»ln^ .i f'lMnaU' IumiI i :» 'ili^»lit.lv iow«»r .uuon^.^, woiiu!n who .itLrtnl 
L'luircli reL.itLvelv oLti!ii uid Llio.'U! wlio !i.iv<! lar:i^rr fanUllt'M. Wouumi with 
.1 child tindcir .igo ^ iro cons Lduirab 1 y lo;js Likely Lo \u\ LcmaU*. hoads. 
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Vhr Sli nplf Association B*' tw<'t?n A ^t> >n. First Htrrh i n tl L 1 .u' » • I)t >p<Midt'i ir.y 

The reasons Lor beliiK concerned with the 1 ema Le-headod tamlLv is ^l 
torm ol sorlaL scructyre do not Include a heiiel th.it this famlJy tvpe Is 
inherently prol>LematLc or Lnt.»rlor. (For a discussion ol this cotnpLLcated 
Issue,, see Ross and SawhllL, L97'>). However, the poverty ot this tainilv 
form Ls a matter of concern. Although most female -headed families are not 
dependent upon welfare support Bureau of ttie cJensus , 1974), it is from 

this family type that most AFDC families are drawn. Therefore, the associ- 
ation between age at first birth and welfare dependency will be explored 
'among those respondents who are female family heads, as w^ll as among that 
larger group of all respondents who have ever had children. 

The data presented in Tables 9-11 and the top panel of Table 13 are 

1 

r 

Strongly suggestive of an association between ear^ childbearing and welfare 
dependency- Particularly when only female hous^old heads are considered, a 
substantially higher proportion of early childbearers lifA in a family in 

1 

. whi^h someone receives welfare assistance. (As noted eafjjier, only among 
female heads are we fairly certain that the recipient is the young, mother 
herself.) 

V . - 

Tables 12, 14, 15 and the bottom panel of Table 13 support the con- 
tention that out-of-wedlock childbearing is associated with welfare dependency 
In every instance, ^^LS young women who had premarital first births are more 
likely tcw^live at age 24 in family units that receive welfare assistance. 
Among PSID women, the same association holds for white women and upper status 
black women. When only female household heads are considered, the association 
holds among whites and to some extent among blacks. However, the majority of 
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hhiL-k tc-malo lu)u:ir»lu>M hc.id:i .ito tiMrivluK writ. we 1 m L .inn* , i f J 1 i-i 

thr timlnK nt thrlr tlr.^r hlrrh. 

rinMif ri»MuU;i ari» In lino wU[» i>thtM* r^^■u^^rrh .'Iiikk^' ^ that f ot-n^iKt- 
mothers are d Isp r<)po r 1 1 on a 1 1« L v rep ro:i*«n TlhI .imonK reclpltMitM ot A UI r.i) F.unllir.M 
with Dopentlent Children (Moor^*. hJ7Mf). Alu)uC li.i 1 I t t lir taCil «• x piMul 1 t; u r ivm 
through thiH proKram were t!stlinatt'd In to hnusoliolds in which t:he mothor 
bore her Llr-jt child as a tcienaKer, /VmonK women aKt.'d U Lu U) in honaeliaids 
r<»ceivinK AFDC , hi purcent had home their t'lr.st child while a ttienager, 
Considoring the Issue from a diiterent perspective, the proportion of women 
to 30 living La households receiving \FDC was estimated, i\iT3ong teenage 
raothers, 25 percent were later receiving AKDC, while only 10 percent of the 
older mothers lived in AFDC households, flowever , ■ this analysis too is based or 
cross tabulations. It is critical to explore these gross associations in 
models that control for other factors that affect the probability of welfare 
dependency. 
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L6-17 
13 
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29 ^37> 



507. (lb) 

37 (43) 

25 (24) 

17 (53) 



447. 

35 U6) 
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Low s!:s 
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19-20 
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27 (12) 

14 (25) 
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29 (14) 



fediua/Hljth SZS 

16-17 
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19-20 
21-23 
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(16) 



26Z 

17 
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(3) 
(9) 
(3) 
(20) 



58Z 
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5 
13 
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a«asur«d u ch« a««a of iour varlabi*^— occupatloa heid oif hou»«hold, soch«r's 

cadoo, ^achsr's «ducacloa, And presence of reading ai«c*nals la ch« hocui of origin* 

lablM w«rft 9candardi.2«d to hAv« a a«aa of 10 and « acaadard davlatlon of 3. 
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(i05) 
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16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
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34 ( 53) 
30 (158) 
29 (1Q3) 

35 ( 85) 
28 (156) 
35 (199) 



2b 
25 
25 
35 
28 
33 



( 31) 
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( 5b) 

( 46) 

( 88) 

( 90) 



46 
36 
' 34 
36^ 
26^ 
36 



( 22) 
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( 47) 
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Table IL 



Percenc of Female Household Heads With Children Under 
18 Receiving Welfare, By Age at First Birth, Race, 
and Socioeconomic Background (Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics) 



Age of 

Respondent 

at First Birth 



All ^. 
Backgrounds 



Socioeconomic Background 



Low SES 



Medium/High SES 



ALL RACES 

<15 
' 16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 



75% ( 20) 

53 ( 77) 

.'•^ 48 ( 63) 

53 ( 58) 

40 (111) 

44 (168) 



75% (8) 

47 (34) 

46 (28) 

54 (33) 

45. (51) 

52 (60) 



75% 

*58 

49 

52 

37 

39 



( jj2) 
( kZ) 
( 35) 
( 25) 
( 60) 
(108) 



WHITES 



CI 



<15 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 



33 

27 

25' 

22 

15 



( 1) 

( 6) 

( 15) 

( 16) 

( 36) 

( 73) 



- ( 0) 

— ( 1) 

- (4) 



11 
26 



5) 
9) 



,(23) 



40 
18 
18 
26 
10 



( 1) 

( 5) 

( 11) 

( 27) 

( 50) 



BLACKS 



1.15 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 



79 
55 
54 
64 
49 
65 



( 19) 
( 71) 
'( 48) 
( 42) 
( 75) 
( 95) 



75 ( 8) 

48 (33) 

46 (24) 

57 (28) 

52' (42) 

68 (37) 



82 
60 
62 
79 
46 
64 



( 



11) 
( 38) 
( 24) 
( 14) 
(33) 
58) 



( 



• / 



KJ 



n < 5 
n ■ 0 



r 
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Table 12: Percent of Respondents Living in a Household in I^ich 
Someone Receives Welfare Among Respondents Ever Having 
Childreft-lDy Ages 18, 21, >and 24 by Age at First Birth 
Relative to Age at First Marriage, Race, and Socio- 
economic Background (National Longitudinal Survey) 



Age at First Birth 
Relative to Age at 



First Marrias;e 


At Ag 


e 18 


AC 


:ge -'21 


AC Age 24 


ALL RACES 








/ 






Premari cal 

Ambiguous 

Post-marital 

' t 


39% 
14 
12 ' 


f 85) 
(98) 
(76) 


297, 
10 
• 0 


( 129) 
(274) 
(308) 


22%. 
7 
4 


(163) 
(405) . 
(570) 


ALL WITES 














Premarital " 
Ambiguous 
Post-mari tal 


31?. 
, 12 
,13 


(27) / 
(W 


17% 
10 
5 


(64) ■ 
. (233) 
(282) ' 


13% 

5 ■ 
2 . 


(97) 
(364) 
(530) 


Low SES 














Premarital 
Ambiguous 
?ost*mari tal 


33% 

21 

13 


(5) 
(22) - 
(22) 


33% 
12, 
3 


(13) 
- (53) 
(90) 


17% 
• ^\ 


(31) 
(105)' 
(119) 


\ledium. i^vHigh SES* 


r 










Premarital 

Ambiguous 

?03t-marital 


247, 

6 
13 


(IS") ■ 

(53) 

(36) 


137o 
7 
7 


(39) 
(158) 
(159) ^ 


12% 
5 

1 


(5§)" 
(217) 
4(3585 


ALL 3LAC:<S 








1 




i 


Premarital 
Ambigtious 
Post-mari tal 

Low SES 


42% 
21 . 
4 


(59) 
(18) 
(7) 


41% 

16 

18 


. 065) 
(41) 
(27) 


35% 

18 ~' 
23 


/ (66) 
(41) . 
(40) 












u - 


?remar^.tal 

Ambiguous 

Post-marital 


38% 

25 

10 


(24) 
(10) 
(3) 


41% 

18 

10 


(29) 
(19) 
. (13) 


35% 

14 

23 


(34) V 
•(20) 
(17) 



Medium aHi^h SES 



, Prenarital 
.Ambiguous 
Fosc-oiarical 



30% 
5 



ri6) 

(5) 
(1) 



32% 

6 
16 



(IS) 
(15), 
(6) 



38% 

27 

15- 



(17) 
(13) 
(14) 
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Table 13: Percent of Female Heads of Household Receiving Welfare 
at Ages 18, 21, anfl 24, by Age at First Birth and by ' 
Timing of First Birth Relative to First Marriage 
(National Longitudinal Survey) . - ' ' 



Age of Respondent 

at First Birth . . .at Age 18 ■. . .at Age 21 ... at Age 24 

(All Race's) 

15 - 59 % (9) 

16-17 33 (30) 

13 
• 19-20 
21-23 



(39) 



Age at First Birth 
Relative to Age "ax 
First Marriage 

(All Races) . 

Preinarital 

Ambiguous 

Post'-Marital 



73 % 


(8) 


60 r. 


(13) 


62 


(24),^ 


52 


(26) 


31 


(19) ■ 


34 


(22) 


31 . 


(43) 


29 


' (35) 






37 


•r23") 




(34) 




(119) 

















" I- 
^/ 






.41 % 


(19) 


58 % 


(31) 


' 63 7, 


(37) 


30 


(12) 


39 


• (26) 


40 ' 


(32) 


33 


C5^ 


2§ .. 


(33) 


' 23 


(50) 




(36) ■ 




(90) 




(119) 
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Table 14: Percent of Respondents With Children Under 18 

* Living in a Household in Which Someone Receives 
Welfare, By Age at First Birth Relative to Age 
at First Marriage, Race, and Socioeconoriiic 
Background (Panel Study of Income Dynamics) 



Age at First 
Birth Relative 
to Age at First 
Marriage 



ALL ^CES 



Premarital 
Same Year 
Poatmarital 



All 
Backgrounds 

> ) 

\ 

35% ( 263) 
15 ( 23(» 
10 (1,224) 



Socloeconoinic Background 



Low SES 



30% (131) 
20 ( 91) 
16 (398) 



Medium/High SES 



39% (132) 
12 (139) 
8 (826) 



WHITES 



7" 



Premarital 
Same Year 
Postmarital 



15 ( 41) 
10 ( 115) 
3 ( 879) 



25 ( 20) 
19 ( 31) 
3 (209) 



5 ( 21) 

6 ( 84) 
3 (670) 



BLACKS 



Premarital 
Same Year 
Postmarital 



28 ( 222) 
20 ( 115) 

29 ( .345) 



31 (111) 
20 ( 60) 
30 . (189) 



46 (111)\, 
20 ( 55) ^ 
28 (156) 
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Table 15 : Percent of. Female Household Heads Ivit± Children 
Under 18 Receiving Welfare by Age at First Birth 
Relative to Age at First Marriage, Race and Socio- 
economic Background (Pgnel Study of Income Dynamics) 



Age at First 
Birth Relative - 
to Age at First 
Marriage 

ALL RACES 



All 
Backgrounds 



Socioeconomic Backgrlbund 



Low SES 



Medium/High SES 



Premarital 
Same Year 
Postmarital 



637, 

59 

42 



(121) 
( 32) 
(245) 



57% ( 51) 
65. (17) 
50 (107) 



67% ( 70) 
53 ( 15) 
36 (138) 



WHITES 



Premarital 
Same Ye,ar 
Postmarital 

BLACKS 

Premarital 
Same Year 
Postmarital 



30 (-10) 
33 ( 6) 
15 ( 99) 



66 (111) 
65 .( 26) 
60 (146) 



33 ( 6) 
~ ( 3) 
17 ( 24) 



60 ( 45) 
64 ( 14) 
60 . ( 83) 



- ( . 4) 
~ ( 3) 
15 ( 75) 



70 X 66) 
67 ( 12) 
60 ( 63) 



— : n < 5 
n = 0 
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Multivariate Analysis: National Longitudiilal Survey- -Wei fare 

Multiple regressions of the probability of -^ecieiving welfare on age 
at first birth and control variables are reporte^J^in Tables 16 and 17 for 
respondents ever having children and for female heads of households, 
respectively. In each analysis, the regression was run twice, without and 
then with age at first marriage • • "\, 

In both samples, the young woman whose first birth occured premaritally 

is considerably mora likely to live in a welfare household. An early ^ 

/ ^ * ' ' '' ■ 

birth also seems to increas^the likelihood of living in a welfare household 

r 

when the sample of all mothers JLs considered," but this finding is not replicated 
in the female head sample. Since this association actually becomes negative 
when female heads are correidered, it would appear that the positive coefficient 
may be due to the absence of an important control variable* In fact, in 
the PSID Analysis of all mothers, in which years as a female head is incliided 
along with other controls, the assaciation^ between age at first birth and 
welfare teceipt does become negative. The slight positive association between 
early marriage and welfare recipiency in the female bead sample may also 
be such an artifact, since it is not significant in the PSID ^alysis* 
These variables will be discussed further when results from the PSID analyses 
are presented. ^ 

In both sub-samples, the young woman's educational attainment is a strong 
predictor of welfare dependency. Each year of additional schooling reduces 
the probability of welfare by about two,; percent for women ever having 

V - 

children and by about one percent among female household heads^ To the 
extent, that early childbearing has interfered with the educational attainment 
of thes^ young women, early childbearing can be seen as having an indirect 
effect on the probability of welfare dependency* ' 
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Table 16: Partial Regression Coefficients (Standardized and Unstandardized) 
of the Probability of Respondent Living 'in Household Receiving 
Welfare at Age 24 on Age at First Birth, and Controls for" 
Respondent Background, Among Respondents Ever Having Children 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 



Indepervdent Variab les 
Age at First 3irth 

• xie 

16-17 
18 

19-20 
. 21-23 

Tiaing of First Birth^ 
v^, (Premarital) 

Age at First Marriage 
<16 ' 
16-17 
, 18 
19-20 
21-23" 

Race 

Education (Years Completed 
at Age 24) .-^ 

Unempioynient Rate 

Intact Family of Origin ^ 

Age in 1968 

South 

AFDC Benefits 
Demand for Female Labor 
Parental Socioeconomic Status 
Constant 



'^^ithout Age at Marriage > 
b ' s Betas 



With Aze at Marriage 
b's Betas 



.034 
.031 
.004 
-.13 
a 



.090 



-.192 

-.024 i^^rtc 

-.004 
-.038 
-.021 ^^^^ 
-.074 ^ 

.000 
-.005 -'^^ 

.002 



^ F 



1.16 

.138 
14.42 
.389 



.026 
.069 
.006' 
.022 
a 



. 120 



-.247 -irit^' 

-.177 

- . 034 
r.054 ' 

— 2. 1 ^ V?*:^^ 

- . 134 -f' , 
.006 

-.084 •'■■■^ 
.021' 



.055 
.087 
.016 
.006 



.076 

-.012 
-.054 
-.005 
-.014 
a 

-. 189 
■ -.025 

-.003 
-.038 
-.022 
-.070 ■•■ 

/' ■ .000 

•..^005 ••' 

.003 

1.17 

.191 
11.38 
.889 



.042 
. 118 
.022 
■.010 
a 



102 



.003 
.080 
,008 
.025 
a 



,243^^^ 
,181 



. 122 
. 127 •• 
.007 
.083 
.023 



p <.05 
p <.01 
p <.001 

a =• ooicced cacegory 
■• » var.iable omlcted 
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Table 17: Partial Regression Coefficients (Standardized and Un standardized) 
of the Probability of Receiving Welfare at Age 24 on Age at First 
Marriage and Controls for Respondent Background Among Respondents 
Who are Female Household Heads (National Longitudinal Survey) 

^tnoependent Variables Ivithout Age at Marriage /•'''^-th Age at Marriage 

b's Betas b's Betas 



Demand for Female Labor in 



V 



.435 .471 



.F S.46 ^ ^ 2.99 

>r 73 .73 



p ^.01 
^'■i'* p <.0Ol 

a » oraicced categorv 
-— * variable omicced 

ERIC 



Age at First Birth ^ 

, <I6 ' V.lOO -,063~ -.443 -t 280 

16-17 -.115 -.098 -.'400 -\337 

18 -.165 -.130 • -.310 -.244 

19-20 -.222 -.206 -.342-^- -.318^'' 

21-23 J . . as. a ^ ( ^ 

Timing of First Birth 

(1 ^ Premarital) .143 .135 .279 .264 

Age ac First Marriage 

<16 . - - .430 .219 

/ re- 17 *^ . - .452* .360 * 

ia-^_y ' - - .141 .132 

19-20 ' - - •. .152 ^.118 
21-23 

V 

Parental SES -.006 -.026 -.025 -.110 

Education (Years Cpmpleced) -.102 '-"^-^ -.419 ^--^^^ ' -.096** -.394 
- ^ 

AFDC Benefit Level in 

. Region .000 .060 - .000 .006 

Ucietnployment Rate >^ -..017 * -.083 ' -.020 -.100 

\ 



-Local Labor Market ^ ' -\Q10 -.223 ^' -.025 ^' -.281 ^ 

Race ^ -.207 -.204 -.261 -.258 ^ 

South -.306 -.290 -.422 " ?-.399 " 

I-n tact I Family of Origin -.077 -.070 . -.084 -,076 

Age in- 19^8 ^.061 -.188. -.052 -.159 

Corls'tanC 3.38 4.05 
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The level of AFD.C benefits in the region of residence and the local 
unemployment rate do not seem to affect the probability of welfare in either 
of these sets of regressions. The demand for female labor, however, does iave 
a significant impact among both sub-samples. One might make the hopeful 
interpretation that young women are drawn away from welfare recipiency by 
relatively good employment opportunities for women. 

A less optimistic f indingr'-fs that young birth cohorts seem, to have a 
higher probability of receiving welfare, even net' of the employment and back- 
ground measures. This fits with the awareness that the frequency of welfare 
recipiency has been rising during recent years. The strongly significant 
■efficient for respondent's race is in keeping with the higher incidence of 
^ack welfare dependency, but it is an unsettling finding since it is net of 
the impact of several important controls. Since additional controls are 
available in the PSID data, this too will be discussed in the next section. 
Being f jfob the South lowers the probability of welfare recipiency, presumably 
because of lower acceptance rates in welfare programs in the South. 

Although the impact of being^ from an intact family is only statistically 
significant in one of the regressions, it is consistently associated with a 
lower probability of receiving welfare. On the other hand, the socioeconomic 
status of the family of origin is not related to the receipt of" welf^fee. 
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Multivariate Analysis: Panel Study of Income Dynamics — Welfare 

Results ftom regressions on the entire sample of PSID women who have 
children under age 18 do not differ substantively from results based on only 
the female household heads, nor are results different for the subset of younger 
female heads (See Tables 18-20). Because of the smaller sample sizes, ' 
statistical significance is attenuated in the ana/lyses of female heads, but 
the direction and magnitude of findings are highly comparable, with several 
minor expections, which will be noted. Since the patterns are quite similar, 
results presented in the three tables will therefore be discussed together. 
, Early childbearing is negatively associated with the probability of 

receiving welfare among these samples; that is once all other factors are 
taken into account, women who had their first child while teenagers are less 
likely to receive welfare assistance. Early marriage is associated with a 
higher probability of welfare receipt among female heads, but the association - 
is not statistically significant. As in the NLS regressions, a premarital 
first birth tends to be associated with welfare receipt among all samples, 

n 

Chough only among young female heads is the association significant. Clearly 
when the effect of critical control variables is taken account of, the negative 
impact of these variables is reduced ox eradicated. However, this does not mean 
that an early bir.th or marriage has no effect. The effect can be indirect, 
transmitted through variables ,that,,are directly or indirectly affected by an 
early birth, for exaiiiple, education (Moore, et al-, 1978a) family size (Moore 
and Hofferth, 1978b), and labor force participation or earnings. 

There is a. strong and statistically significant effect of £.amily size 
on the probability that a mother will reiquire ' welfare assistance. Among female, 
heads who are under age 35, for each additional child, the likelihood that they 
will have received welfare rises by 8 percent. For the sample of all female heads, 
each additional child raises the probability of welfare receipt by 6 percent. 
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T«bla 19: Partial Ragraaalon Coafflcl«ncs (Scandard Iscd and 
Uoacandardlxad) of cha Probablllcy of Raspondcnc 
Llvtfig In a Houa«hold Racaivlqg W«lfart In L976 on 
Kg* ac riric Birth, Ulch Concrols for Fimlly Back- 
growQd, Social and D«aoffraphlc Faccora , An)ong 
Raapoodaaca Ulch Chlldrtn Undar 18 (Panal Scudy of 
lacoM DyoMlca) 



ladapandanc Varl«bla« 
Aga ac rirac Birch 

<15 • 
IS 

19-20 
21-23 
>_24 

Agm ac Flrac HArrlAga 

113 
1^17 
18 

19-20 
21-J3 

Havar Mrrlad 
C4ucacloo 

<12 yaars 

- 12 yaara * 
>12 yeara 

Huabar of Chlldran 

Proporcloii of Taara Workad Sicca 18 

Hoochly EarnlAss (Pocancial) 

lUca (1 - S^hi^ca) 

ParaocaX Socleaconottlc Scacu« 

Aga ta 1976 

Pacific Raaldanca (1 - Taa) 

Nacropollcan Raaldanca (1 • Taa) 

AllaoQjr/Chlld Support 

Tl»lnt of Iflrsc Birth (i - praaArlcal) 

Child Undar 6 (1 « Yaa) 

PhyalCAJ. LlBlcaclpn (1 - Yu) 

Taars aa Faaala Haa<l#d Houaahold 

<1 

4-5 
^7 
>8 



*iAn>C BmaflC Lav«I 
Uaaaiploynmc lUca 

Harkac for Panalaa v«. Kalaa ( i • woraa) 
Hftla Vas« 

Conacanc 



-.07^ 
-.108«« 
-.117*«* 
-.031 
-.017 
a 



.006 

.047 
-.014 

.013 
-.018 

m 

.230* 



. 113**« 

.012 



.026««* 

-.055* 

-.0002«** 

..093*** 

.007 
-.007*** 

.062* 

.037* 
-.05** 

.042 
<s.0O4 

.109*iH^ 

-.416*** 
-.281*** 
-.186*** 
-.120*** 

.0002** 

-.001 
-.030* , 
-.000 



baca 

-.041 

-.101«* 

-.097*** 

-.037 

-.020 



.004 
.049 
-.014 

.ou 

-.020 
a 

.138*** 



. 147*** 

.016 



. 149*** 

-.050* 

-.115*** 
-.125*** 

- . 144<MM» 

.052* 
.045* 
*.a42« 
.043 
.003 
,097*^ 

-.541*** 
-.225*** 
-.138*** 
-.0T3*** 

.065** 

-.002 

-.039* 

-.000 



.586 

36'.292 
.413 
1.700. 



• • p < .05 
** ■ p < .01 
••a « p < .001 



a • a«lccad caCagoVy 
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T«bl« 19: Partial fCccrcsalon Coafflci«acs (SCAndardlzeil v\d 

UnctAAdardixcd) of cho ProbAbllLcy ot Receiving Welfare 
lA 1976 oa A«« aC Flr«c Slrch. WLCh Coacrola For Fanlly 
B«ckirouad, Social «Qd D«nographLc Factors. Among ' Femala 
Hcyuaahold Kaada '^ich ChUdran Undar 18 (Panal Study of 
Incoaa Oyn*alca) 



ERIC 



Indapttdant Varlabiaa 
A«a ac rirac Birch 

<ii 

^16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 

Asa ac rirac >Urrlaga 

<13 

"16-17 
16 

19-20 
21-23 

M«var aarriad 

Education 

<12 ya«r« 
- 12 ya«r« 
>12 yaara 

Muabar oi Chlldran 

Proporclon oi Ta«rs Workad Slaca 13 
MmtChlf Eaminga (Pocanclmi) 

Uca (1 « Uhlca ) 

Pcraotal Socloaconoalc Stacu« s. 

Afa la 1976 

Pacific R«»ld«nca (I « Yaa> 
Macropolltan Ara« Ruldanca (1 - Yss 
Tlalng of rirsc Birch (1 - prtBArical) 
Allaoay/Chlld Supporc (1 • R«calva<i) 
Child Uadar 6 (1 « r««> 
PhyaiCAl LlaiCAtloQ (1 - Yas) 
Taars aa • Ptul«^a«da<f Houaahold 
<1 

^2-3 

4-5 

6-7 
>6 

A/DC Baoaf IC Laval 
Unaaploywmnc Laca 

Harkac for FmuIm v«. Malsa (i • worsa) 

Hala Ua«« ^. 

i 

CoQicaac 

. 

N 

• ■ p < .05 
• p < .01 

- p < .o<yi 

A " o«lcc»d CACafopy 



-.040 

-.189* 

•.19^* 

.008 
-,002 



.207 
.114 

-.008 
.032 

-.035 
a 

.096 



.115 
-.043 



.060*** 
..199«* 

-.145* 

.026* 
-.012* 

.105 

.140* 

.086 
-.098* 

.034 

.103 

-.302** 
-.040 • 
-.102 
-.0J4 
a 

.0004 
.001 
.053 
.062 



.652 

9.478 
.461 
400. 



baca 



.016 
.137* 
.12?* 
.007 
.002 
a 



.095 
.092 

-.005 
.039 

-.025 
« 

.080 



.115 
-.042 
a 

.233*** 

-.131** 

-.227*** 
-.132* 

.113* 
-,180* 

.0«9 

.100* 

.083 
-.083* 

.030 

.080 



-,137*a 
-.029 
-.083 
-*025 



.096 
.004 
.052 
.057 
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Tabic 20: P«rtl*l R«tr«»«lort Coafflcltntf ( Standard Had «nd 
UnatAndardUad) of cha Probability of P«calvin8 
Waifaca In 1976 on A«a at Flr»t Birth, '-Ith Contron 
For r««lly aackgrOMnd. Social and n««o«raphlc Tactora, 
A*on| F««Ala KoMaaheld Haadi '-'ho Ara L'ndar >«t 3 5 v^o 
Hava ChUdran Undar ;8 (Panal Study of Uic*«a Dyna-lca) 



Indapudanc Varlablaa 
Aca ac Plrac Birth 
<13 

"16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
^24 

A%m ae Firat ^UrTlAfa 

<13 

"16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
124 

Navar narrlad 

Education 

<I2 yaATS 
-12 yaara 
>12 yaArt 

Nu0b«r of Cbildran 

froportiod of Taara Worked Stnca 18 

Hoachly Eaninss (PotanciAi) 

lUca (1 - Uhita) 

ParvAt&J. Socto«coao«l.c Scacua 

Aia in 1976 

Pacific Uaidanca (I - Taa) 
MaCTOpolitan Axaa Raaidaaca (1 " Y") 
Tlaini of rir»t Birth d - Pranarital) 
Allaony/Child Support' (L ■ Racaivad) 
Child UttdaV 6(1- Taa) 
Phraical LlJBiCacioo (1 - Yaa) 
Taara aa a F«Mala-Aaadad Houaahold 
<1 

-2-3 
4-5 ■ 
6-7 

A/DC Baaafit Laval 
UnflBployvast Raca 

Marltac for Faulaa vs. Halaa (1 - i#oraa) 
Mala Waia 



bata 



-.121 
-.197 
-.310 
-.033 
.056 



.230 
.056 
.085 
.045 



.0007 
.017 

- .103 

- .058 



-.049 
...167 
-.239 
-.031 
.044 



.169 
.260 
.113 
.080 
.036 
a 

.226 



.121 
.040 



,220* 

- .153 

- .266»« 
.013 
.169* 
.005 
.038 
.154 
.336> 

- .09 J 
.014 
.090 

- .123 
.047 

- .077 
.037 

a 

.165 
.044 

- .102 

- .053 



Cooacaac 



p < .03 
P < .01 
p < .001 



' ,406 

3.897 
.532 
147. 
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Net of famil/^ size, having a child under the age of 6 has no effect on welfare 
recipiency, hov^ever, 

Women's edu^j^tional attainment also has an iaipact on the probability that 
they will require welfare assitance. Women who have not completed high school 
have a probability of receiving welfare that is 11 to 13 percent higher than 
that of women who have at least some high school education, net of all other 
influences. Women who complete at least 12 years do not differ from women 
who have corrpl^ced more than 12 years. 

As in the NLS analyses, younger cohorts have a slightly higher probabil- 
ity of being welfare recipients. For each year that a woman is younger, the 
probability that she will receive AFDC or other welfare . rises by approximately 
1 percent. Moreover, among female heads, contrary to our expectations, the . 
probability that a woman will receive benefits rises as the social status of 
her parents rises. Perhaps, net of parental influence on education, number of 
children and earnings, this association reflects a different kind of parental 
influence. Perhaps the role played by higher status parents h"&8 changed from 
one of assisting daughters, to .suMort their families to one of helping them 
identify and qualify for public -^a^tstance . The explanation for this 
interesting association- must re|)M&^speculative, however. 

A woman's emp^loyment 'oppo^^ities , as in the NLS^d^ affect the likeli- 



earnings (actual t.^ or employed wom^n, estimated for iinii WiijiliijiifTT women) h1ave a 



hood that she will require we|f ar|ivassistance. In -partrSpfflfci;, her moniAi* . 

''"'i ' 

^^'^tSSI^f^ women, 
significant impi^i^it ;in all three s^Jl^les. Among f e^^^jj^MBmBg^ ^ 
example, a. $100'" increase in monthl)/' '*arnings BeduceajfflMK^^obability of welfare 
receipft by 5 percent. Ajaong the sample of female hej^^ of all ages, a similar 
increase is associated with a A percent reduction. -^W^' 
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The proportion of years that a woman has been employed since age 18 also 
affetts the probability of welfare receipt. A female head who has worked - 
continuously is about 20 percent less likely to live In a household that receives 
welfare than is a woman who has not worked at all. An increase of 10 percent 
in*the proportion of years worked is associated with a 2 percent reduction lii 

,T 

\ 

the probability of welfare receipt among female heads. The impact of earnings 
and experience are considerably smaller among the larger sample, which includes 
married women as well as female heads, since these factors are less critical 
determinants of welfare dependency among wives, 

/ 

, Neither the typical male ij^c . r the local unemployment rate are* 
significantly associated with welfare de; indency, however the relative wages of 



females versus males has a si. ^ht negative Impact. That is, in areas where 




^ female wages are worse than male wages, women are less likely, to live in house- 
holds that receive welfare assistance, perhaps because males are better able to 
assume financial support in thefse ai^as. ll 

One clear measure of male fixAanrlai responsibility is the measure of 
whether women receivetr''a*^imony or child support, Receijit of such aid reduces 
the probability of welfare reci^j, »cy b y about 10 percent among female h^ads, 
a substantial effect. Ti^ coefficient is not statiistically slgniflcantSmiong 
the' small sample of younger female heads; but it Is significant in both, the 
other samples. ' >i 

f A factor' believed to affect a woman's ability to work ajid/or to find a 
gaod jbb is 'the existence of a physical limitation^ tflCL'find that women with 
such, a phys±calS4^t£ 

receipients. ^ _ ■ . . 

Another variable, that affects welfare status Is respc^ndent' s race. In bpth 



:a^ion are over 10 percent more likely t6 b^^f*^elfare 



the<8|bnple of all mothers and the sample of all female heads, bla<^k wpmen were,^ 
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found to be more likely to receive welfare. The coefficients for race are 
smaller in the I^^ID analyses than in the NLS analyses /presumably because of* 
^the availability of a wider array of control variables in the PSID; however, 7. 
there is still' a substantial race ^ffect. Among young PSID female heads, 
though, there i,s no ' race effect, a surprising finding since blacks are 
over-represented among recipients in all other samples. Perhaps young black 
mothers tend to live in households headed by otheifs and thetefore do not 
appear in the sample. Perhaps, .on the other hand, the controls available 
in the PSID really account for the 'race effect among younger women. We 



cannot say for sure. Overall, though, being black increases the probability 
of welfare receipt. , 

Two contextual variables also seem ^ to be associated with the probability 
of welfare recipiency. Women living in metroipolitan areas o"r^Tiving on the 
Pacifi^jiijj^oast are more likely to receive benefits in all tihree i^amples. Since 
these coefTicien^&^ are net ot the level of AFDC benefits, they presumably re- 
fleet "^the./a^cxft'ssibility or acc"ep'tabili ty of receiving welfare in cities and/ 
or on the We^t Coast. 



The level o£ AFDC benefits \in a woman's state of residence is also related 

^ \ . ^ 

to the probability of welfare receipt, although only in\he sample of ^1 women 

41 ' -J • 

does the association reach statistical significance. Inclusion of a control for 
•Residence in the Sou^i>^not shown)'*," where "benefits and coats are lower^ did not 
remove the association in this* analysis as it did in the NLS regressions. The 
magnitude of ^the. effect is ^^ther small though; among female heads, an increas^ ' 

r .it 

f/$10 in the monthly benefit for a family of four is associated with an Uncreas^ 

O.K. 0.4 perceilt (,004) in the probability that a female head will be a weifar^ 

/ " . ■ ' ■ . ' . 

feai'^ient. Given the small magni tudeV and statistical unreliability of this 

associtatloor^'^it seems cle^iy- that^other factors are more important deter- 

' ^ V' : . % r ■ 

mlnants\of welfare dependendy than the level of benefits. 
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Finally, the number of years that a woman was a female head over the 
course of the survey seems to affect the probability that she will receive 
welfare* Women who were female heads ^or only one. year (or, in the case of 
the aiyilysis that includes married women, women who were not female heads at 
all) are far less likely to rece^Y^^elfare. The more years that a woman was 
a female head, the 'more likel^j/she was to be receiving AFDC in 1975. Is this 



becaudefaCigue due to the difficulty self support gets in, so that women 



succumb to* welfare? Is it because women grad;iially learn about welfare and 
are therefore more likely to apply as time goes by? Because being on welfare 
discourages remarriage, so that recipiehts remain female heads longer 
j[Sawhill, et al., 1975)? \0r/ because women with particular characteristics 
tend to end up bo th- \inmarr^ed and on welfare? Whatever the explanation 

- V ' X 

"A 

(and the finding deserves furthex study), it appears that women who make a 
relgitively rapid turnover in and out of the female head status are les^ 
likely to ,uire government financial assistance than are women who head their 
own households for some period of time.*^ 

In«,many w..ys, the pattern of results presented here Is extremely 
reasonable • Women who are female household heads arfe more ll^kely to be welfare 
recipients if they have numerous children, if their ability to earn money is ^- 
low, if they have little work experience, if they do not receive any'-child 

support or alimony, and^if they h^e some fort of physical limitation. In 

: ■ ^ / / ^ 

a4dition, women without a high school diploma, black women, and women who have 

I 




been female heads for ?^me time^ate more likely to receive welfare assistance. 
Th6 probability of welfare LeceiLt Is also higher among women living on the 
Pacific Coast and women livin^cities and it is slightly higher among women 

J^iving in states with relatively generous APDC benefits/ However, net of all 

\ ^' ■ ^ ^ . • • ^. ^, 

of these other factors, a birth or marriage does not significantly increase 



i 

the probability of welfare dependency. However, we have seen that teenage 
mothers, as a group, are more likely to live in households that receive 
welfare support (see again, Tables 9, lo)^ll, and 13). Only when critical 
control variables are included in the analysis does the impact of an early 
birth become negative (see Table 21), Teenage mothers do have a significantly 
higher probability of being on welfare yhen these controls are omitted. These 
iresults illustrate the importance of race^ since only when a control for 
respondent race is omitted, does the association reach statistical significance. 
They ^^o suggest ;;hat it is the impact of an early birth on these- 
intermediate factors that leads, at least in part, to subsequent welfare 
recipiency among teenage mothers. 



Table 21; ^ Partial Regression Coeffici -mts (Unstandardized) 

of Welfare Receipt on Age at First Birth Variables 
Among Women Witn Children Under Age 18--Models With 
' and Without Controls for Number of Children, Education, 



Age at Marriage, Earnings, Race, and Work Experience* 
(Panel Study of Inc^pe Dynamics) 



Age at First Birth 

16-17 
18 

19-20 * 
• 21-23 
>24 

■ \ 



Full 
Model 



-.079 
- . 108** 
-.117*** 
-.031 
-.017 
a 



Model Without Number of 
Children, Education, Age 
at Maj^iage, Earnings or 
Work Experience 



.-072 
.053 
.017 
.065*'^ 
.038, 
a 



Mod^l WithouC Race, 
Number of Children, 
Education, Age at 
Marriage , Earnings , 
or Work Experience 



.094* 
.071** 
.030 , 
.074 
.043 
a 



V 



*Other variables in the m^del are shown in Table 18; a = omitted 
category,- , 
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Transition Probabilities: Public Assistance Entr^ and Exit 

The detailed annual data on the young NLS women permit exploration of 
the impact of a first birth' on the probability that a young woman whose house- 
' hold is not receiving welfare in one year is receiving public assistance the 
next year — welfare entry — and the probability that a young woman who is 
receiving publl'c assistance one year is not a recipient the following year — 
welfare exit. The dependent variable in these analyses is a dichotomy in 
which 1 = welfare entry or exit, and 0 = no change in welfare status. The 
probability of change in welfare status., the transition probability, is 
estimated as a function of cespondent characteristics as well as the occurrence 
of certain events, such as a f ir<£jr blrtth or marriage. Results are presentee? 

o 

a^adjusted probabilities, that is, the likelihood that a young woman will go 
on or g'b^ff of welfare if she has a child or marries, net of other factors 
Table 22) . The fuli model with unadjusted coefficients is presented in 
. ^Appendix Table^3-5. (Results from a com]garable analysis using PSID data 
are also presented in Appendix Table 6. Thq paucity of information of young. 



PSID individuals wllo are neither heads nor wives restricts the variable list 
to the point that the re3ults are fairly uninteresting. Moreover, the^prob^ 
ability of entry is only about 1 percent, which taxes even the relaxed assump- 



tions that permit analysis of dichotomous dependent variables. See the 

\ 

Methodological Appendixi.«^ For these reasons, these results are *not discussed.) 
As noted above, (the indicator of public assistance in the NLS data is 

* ■ i 

quite crude- If^ anyon^ in a family is receiving some form of public assistance, 

' that situation is defiiied as receipt of public assistance. Entry ont<!^public 

/ ■ / 

Assistan thus implij6s^ that no one in a family received any forms- of public 

/ ^ ' ■ • 

assistance in year ^"^t, but at least one person rec'eived at least one kind of 



public assistance in year t+1". 
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Table 22: mm OF FIRST BIRTH ON ENROIJilENT IN, AND EXIT FROM, PUBllC ASSISTANCE 



Independent Varlablen 



ALL m%w 

Not on Public AsaifltancQ 



UNMARRIED. 
Uoinon Uith Children 



EXIT 

ALL WOMEN 
On Public ABBlstance 



Percent 



Entry 
Probability 



Entry 

Percent Probability 



Exit 

Percent Probability 



I. FIRST UlHTll 

(1) bbre than bne year ago 

(2) Nltliln Previous Year 

(3) inthln^ Current Year 

(3.1) Premarital 

(3.2) Uncertain Timing 

(3.3) i'oBtmarital 

(4) No first birth yeb 



II. OTHER MAJOR LIFE CHANGES IN 

CURRENT YEAR 
A.(l) Second or later birth 
No second or later birth 
Marriage 
Marital split 
Remain not married 
Remain married 
Leave school * 
Reenter school 
Remain in school 
Remain not in school 
Exi| from work 
Entry to work ^ 
Remain not working ' 
Remain working 



(2) 
B.(l) 
(2) 
(3) 
(^) 

c.(i) 

(2) 
(3) 
(M 
0.(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(^) 



Overall mean transition probability 



2 



6 

0.5 
l.O 

63 



67. 
94 
9 
3 

53 
35 
10 

2 

26 
62 
11 
12 

IB 
59 



.06 
.08 

.23 
.18 
.05 
.03 



.04 

.04 

.12 

.10 

.03 

.002 

.04 

.06 

.09 

.03 

.05 

.05 

.09 

.02 

.041 
.16 

19,678 



m 

9 

6.7 
1.5 
2.7 
27 



36^ 
64 

« m 

42 
58 

m V 

3 
1 
4 

92 , 
8 
8 

29 
55 



.13 
.22 

.30 
.32 
.18 
.11 



.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.37 
.12 
.12, 
.12 

.138 

.24 

1,490 



45X 
9 

2.6 
1.4 
0.9 
41 



.37 
.39 

'O* 
.58 
.41 
.47 




1,102 
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Public Aasistance Entry, All Women , The first entry equation was 

estimated on a very large pooled sample (n - 19,678) consisting of all 

person-years In which no pub lie aas is tance receipt waa reported at the 

start of the year. Of this large sample, 4 percent typically enter public 

t 

assistance within a year. The transition rate is sharply affected by first 
birth status- 

If the first ch±)ji is at least one year old by the start of a year, the 
entry likelihood is increased slightly (to ,06), and if the first child is 
less than a year old at the start of the year the increase in public assistance 
entry is even higher (.08). However, as, we might expect, the most dramatic 
change in entry rates results from a- current year first birth. The impact 
depends on the woman's marital situation, A premarital first birth leads to 
the highest predicted entry rate of any variable in the model (•23), But nearly 
as high entry rates follow a joint first birth/first marriage occurrence in the 
current year ^'^IS). By way of contrast, a postmarital first birth increases \ 
entry changes only slightly (to .05)» And, not surprisingly, childlessr .women ) 
have the lowest fwe of all (.03); welfare entry among this group presumably 
reflects entry on t^e part of a household member other than our respondent. 

Other current year life changes also have net effects on public a||sistance 
entty* One exception is a second or later current year first birth, which 
seems to have no significant impact. Surprisingly, a current year marriage 
increases the likeiyJood (.12), perhaps because one effect of marriage is to 
enlarge the family to include another person, who may be receiving public 
assistance at the time of marriage, ^^ot surprisingly, entry rates are miniscule 
(.002) among women who were married atj the start of the year 'ana~T?^ained so 



at year 's^. end. 
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A marital split leads to substantial Ly Lncroased entry rates (.10). The 

effect of parting from other persons who may be receivlnj^ pub^lic assistance 

w 

oufiht to decrease the entry chances, but that effect^ if it e}?lsts, is 
apparently swamped by the very much higher cliances 6f the woman herself 
going onto public assistance when l^er marriage breaks up. 

Many women a^^^^rently combine entrollment in school with public assistance. 
As Presser (1975) suggests, welfare benefits may facilitate attendani^e. 

Those who remain in school all year have the highest entry rate (.085) and thos^ 

I 

who reenter school have the second highest rate (.055), Both those who drop 
from school and those already out of school have lower- than-nortnal entry rates. 

Finally, work changes also impact entry rates. Rates are highest for 
women who become nonworkers during the year or who remain nonwtorkers through- 
out the year. Since ma'rital, schooling, and work changes affect entry, a first 
birth haa indirect impacts on entry yia these changes. However, the effects are 
complex. For example. Insofar as a first birth causes a first marriage, it 
increases entry rates in that year. However, insofar as the woman remains 
married,, her entry rates are virtually zero. Since a first birth generally 
acts to pull women from school, it also acts via this route to decrease entry. 
Finally, to the extent a first Ipirth pulls women from the workforce it 
indrectly increases entry. 

Public Assistance Enrollment, Unmarried Women With Children Under 18. 
Restricting the eligible sample to unmarried women with children reduces the 
dijrect effect of marital status via its impact on eligibility status. Of 
the sample of such women (a - 1,490), 14 percent enroll in public assistance 
in a typical year. 

Even controlling for the effect of children and marriage as categorical 
eligibility in this manner, first birrh status nevertheless still exerts 

o 
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significant pressure on enrollment in public assistance. If the first child 

is less than a year old, the enrollment rate is .22_a/ while if a premarital 

first birth occurs in the current year, the entry rate is raised to .30. If 

a first birth and a first marriage both' occur in the current year, the predicte 

enrollment probability is slightly ^higher still (.32). 

One teajor indirect impact of first birth on public assistance-'enrollment 

\ 

occurs via the impact of first birth in increasing work exits. Work exids in 
turn sharply increase entry to public assistance. Thus, a first birth which 
draws a woman out of work will als^s^ndirectly (as well as directly) increase 
her chances of enrolling in public assurance. 

Public Assistance Exit, All Enrolled Women . The last major life change 
which we examine is exit from public, assistance , and the impact of first 
birth status on exit probability. Of the sample (n ^ 1,102) of women on 
public assistance, 40 percent have left by the following year and exit rates 
are directly affected by first birth status. 

A first child Horn in the previous year or in the years just preceding th< 
previous year affects exit rates very little* However, a current year first 
"birth affects exits sharply, in a way strongly detemined by marital status. 
A postmarital first birth has no effect on exit chances. A first birth 
accompanied by a marriage increases exit probability substantially (to .58) . 
In sharp contrast, a premarital first birth reduces exit chances to virtually 
zero . 

Indirect impacts of first birth on exit are exerted via marital s^^atus, 
schooling status, and work status. Women who have the highest exit rates 
are those who become married or are already married; those i/ho are already 
out of school and do not reenter; and those who are already working who 
continue to work. The greater the number of children, the lower the prob- 



hi) 

probiibLLity ol .in t*xlc, provLiihiK aiiolhur p.iLh via wliich a birth i oi1ucm?s 
I'xlts Lrom welt ar(! rue L[)U?ncy . 

Summary ot E^iblic Assist.ince Re .';iilt:i. PriMnariLal tir;it blrtlui i^troiu'.ly 
propel women onto public aaststance and reduce tbetr ch.iiu.ea ot Leavlnv;. 
PosCmarital tir^st birth^ exert only very slight pros.sures on ontry and oxit. 
Th^ pressures of a first birth on entrv and exi t . pers is t tor a few years, but 
in very reduced magnitude. There are numerous indirect effects, generally 
acting to reinforce the direct effects. 



T\\r i L'CLMit rise tu the I nc LiiLMUn* ot t <*m.iIo IuvuIinI f^iinillr-i Uaii 
concx-rucd ^)ollcy rnaki^rii Nt'caiise mvirly h.iU of .i I L f.imilU's Ih'.uI«»U by 
a woman ar« In pov<»rty* Al.tlu.:>uj.;h 'iomc of ihosi* f^iinillt^j; ori^;liiate 
tliro!i>^h death of tlie iiULiband, most .1 ri! f o rrr^.oiJ by dfvorct? or 

separation or, to a le.sser oxtiint, by an out -^)t-wi'(nock btrth. Since 
teenage bLrths often precipitate early nuirrlages, with their 
disproportionately liLgh probability of break-up, or occur ou t-of -^--edlock, 
the association between having a first birth as a teenager and later being 
a female head was explored .imong several samples of ;nother3. In the NLS^. 
all women who had liad .1 child by age 24 and all female heads with 
children at: age 24 were studied. All PSLD women with children under 
age 18 and all f lieads with children less than 18 were also studied. 

Teenage ch r h does not appear to be associated with subsequent 

female headship, either in cross tabulations or in multivariate analyses. 
However, the occurrence of a premarital birth does predict to later being 
a female head. A r.oenage marriage also predicts to later female headship, 
presumably because. of the association between early marriage and marital 
break-up. Since pregnancy precipitates many early marriages and since teen- 
age births occur disproportionately outside of marriage, early childbearlng 
may be viewed as having an indirect effect. 

Overall, women are less likely to be female heads if they have a young 
child, if they are white, attend church frequently, and, nonsigniflcantly , 
if they are Catholic, '-'onen '.'ith relativply good earnings 

r 



and work fxpi»i- Init- o ah* nnin* Mk<»ly to hi? t i'i^li 1 1* hf.id?;, .ilrhouKh It l.'i nor 
t'lcar wlu*fh<*r tl)i»y hiMomf fiMnali; luMils In p.*rt Ium .lusi* i \u*y .iri* .iti v.iil t .i^<vl 
In the lahor riuirkot or whi?Li)i»r l)«»ln^ .1 lomaN* hiMd I us result jmJ in |.;riMLiT 
I'Xpe r 1 i»nc e .ind eamln^s. L.ibor nurk(?C cntid 1 1: 1 ons wiTt? not found to luivt? 
any «»t*fiu:t ov»?r and alcove wcjmon's own t.»arnin^;s. '.Noni'n In clil(*s .ind i^n 
the Pacific Coast are iOtncwhat marti likely, to hu female heatls, as <ire 
women with a phy.slcal limitation of sorao sort and woiikm^ wltliout a high 
school education. Young woinrin In the MLS sarr^plf? are more likely to be 
female heads, though there is no effect of ay45 in the PS ID sample. 

Welfare Kecipiency 

Of greater concern than the incidence of female headed families 

is the poverty and welfare dependency of this family form. We find a 

.strong association between receipt of weffare assistance and age at 

first birch overall; however, our analyses indicate that this association 

disappears when controls for education, family size, labor force 

paj^ tic ipat ion , age at marriage and race are included. 

Mothers whose first child vas bom outside of marriage are more 
likely to receive welfare; this association is partifiularly strong among 
younger women. Women who have never married are considerably more 
^irikely to be welfare recipients- Age at marriage, however, is not 
related to the probability of public assistance. > 

A number of factors other than age at first childbirth were f(?\jnd 
to influence welfare dependency, and several of thera suggest indirect 
routes by which the occurrence of an early birth increases the odds of 
welfare receipt at a later age* For example, women whose first birth 
occurs during the teenage .years tend to have larger families, and family 



'I I MX Is .1 troi\^ p r»»il 1 1: t. v) r o t w«*llar»» r i»f I p 1 i'iu*y . In .i<Mlflon, m\ <vn Iv 

.i r f .1 1 nm4*n t Lncte.iSLVi t h«; 1 I ki» I lh#\|fd Cli.iL a woiu.in will l,U<T nvnitre 
public as". tst ancc . U'omon with rrlatlvoly low i^irniuK ability antJ little 
work \pu r I <'iu: c art». .ilu) more likely to r<u:L» I. vfl . w»» 1 t"a re , as aro woi:ii?n wlio 
hav»» soiiie uort o( physical 1 iiu t t ion . Morh»»rs ^H^^ <i<^^ not r<'ccive 
<"hlld sup port or a.l,iii)ony are coni; liier ab ly nioro likely to rocelvi? welfare, 
as are black women,, and wom«*n who h^vc been ti'inale heads for a relatively 

long time. In ad^iTtlon, womtm liv^n^ lii cities and on Che E^aclt'ic Coast 

, : . 

are ^ 1 1 j^h tlyp to r<^''l''l^^ ly to receive benetitj;- ^Klnally^ those women who 
live in ?itac^. Vlth relatively generouij benetits In the Aid to Families 
with DependjiM^'" Children program have a little higher probability of being 
welfare r ac i p^^^rf ; but the aijsociation is not statistically significant 
among the sample of female heads. 

! 

In s'lim, <^arly childbearlng is not directly relatt^d^o subsequent 
welfare dependency. riowever, a teenage birth can Increase the ♦ 
probability of welfare receipt indirectly in numerous ways. To the extent 
that an early pregnancy precipitates teenage marriages whi^h subsequently 

.break up, the birth contributes to the formation of a family with a high 

1 

probability of welfare dependency. Similarly, a teenage out-of-wedlock, 
birth creates a family form with a high probability of needing public 
assistance. MoreQ.vct, the low educational attainment and relatively 
large families of teenage mo thers increase the likelihood of welfare 
receipt* For these reasons,' teenage mothers tend to be disproportionately 
represented among the recipients of public assistance. 
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TransltlonSrobabtlltles 

"Another approach was employed to examine the short run,,association 
between a birth and welfare receipt. A strong association was fomd. 
Among NLS women who are not receiving public assistance, a premarital 
first birth greatly increases the probability that a woman will go on 
' welfare. Among women who already live in households that receive 
./!|^ssistance, a premarital first birth reduces the probability that a 
young woman will gp-^ff welfare to virtually zero. Postmarital first 
births exert otily slight pressures on' welfare entry and exit durin/ the 
year of J^Ke birth. The impact of a first birth persists for several 
years^ but in greatly reduced magnitude. Apparently, as the years go by, 
the /direct impact of a birth translates into an indirect impact that is 
transmitted instead through variables such as education, income, and 
family size. 
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Appendix 



ible 1 : Means and S Candard Deviations for all Variables Used In. \ 
An^ysis of Feir.ale-Headed Househo^s and Welfare .Depen- 
* V dengir Among Respondents Ever Having Chiidxen by Age 2^ 
(N^ional Longitudinfal Survey) 



-n^ 



^/^r table 
Female-Headed Household 

.■ I ■ 

Someone in Household x 
Heceivlng ^^elfare 

Age at First Birth (in years) 

16-17 ^ 
18' 

19-20 
21-23 



Mean 

14 t; 

7 



15 
16 
31 
35 



Standard Deviation 



.347 



,201 
,354 
,364 
,462 
,476 



Age at First Marriage (in years) 
' 10-15 
. 16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
> 24 



3 
19' 
21 
35 
19 



.411 
.478 

,392 

.162 



First Birth Premarital 


14 T4 


.351 




Education (In years) 


11.76 years 


1,93 




Parental Sc '^ioeconomic 








Status (Pf i) • 


9.97 


2,30 . 




intact Family 


33 


,372 




ATDC Benefit Level (in region) 


3 235^.75 


66,10 . , 




Unemployment Rate 


4.59%, 


2,46 




Demand for Female Labor 


^ 31.(35 \^ 


4.74 




Race 


37 !' 

> ■ ■) — 


,338 




South 


34. ^ 


.473 




Pacific 




.359 




Age in 1968 


K 

22.04 years ^ , 


1.48 _ 
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^ ♦ Appindia Tublt 2: Variable Oct In It tona . Meaan. afd Stoi»Jard D^vticlona 
\ tor all Variables I'scd ln-'Aii«Ivals ot U'eltjru Dopendcncy 

Among Thrtd SiAnpLea ot Women (Panel Study of Income 
OyLianic») ^ 



Welfare R#c«ipt: Financial ^ssistanci 
I froo^Ald, to Faniilloa wUh Oop^ndcnt 
Children oT^hrfr wvlfare r«cclVifd 
by rtaponrfenc's household In 1975- 
I - y««.-\ t 

A«« ac Fine Chtld Birth of 
Revpondanc (tn years) 



All Women With 
_Chlldron^Undt'r 18 



Mean 

4 

.160 



Sicandard 

A • 

.366 . 



All Ft'tiuilft !lous»»hoId 
He«tlB>'lth Children 
fnder 18 




16-17 
18 

19-20 

A«a ac Flrft Marriage of Raspondcnc 
(in years) 



^ ."039 
>136 
.103 
.247 
.235 
.214 



.192 
.343 
.304 
.432 
.436 
.410 



.040 
.155 
.127 

.256 
.22^ 



.197 
.362 
.333 
.<i37 
.437 
.417 



,043 
.233 
.181 
.272 
.194 
.078 



.204 
- .424 
.386 

.396 
.268 



13 

16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
24 

Navar Mrrled 



.058 

.185 

.146 

.259 

.207 

.093 1 

.031 



.233 
.389 
.353 
.438 
.405 
.293 
.219 



.055 
.206 
.106 
.173 
.151 
.091 
.219 



.229/ 
.405 
.308 
.379 
.358 
'.287 
.414 



Education of wonan tn 1976 



.041 
.164 
.094 
.158 
.070 
.035 
-.439 



.199 
.371 
.292 
.366 
.256 
.185 
.49$ 



<12 yaara' 
*12 yaara 
>I2 yaara 

Muabar of Childr«fl Undar Age 18 
In 1976 



.344 
.436 
.200 

3.385 



.475 
.498 
.400 

2.100 



.468 
.385 
.148 

3^22 



.500 
.487 
.333 

1.932 



.411 
.450 
.139 

2.410 



.493 
.499 
.346 

1.310, 



Proportion of >ars Since A^a 18 
ThaC ch« Vom)ln Has Worked 



Monchly Earnings: actual ^tmAn 
la employed; estlnated potential 
earnings if not eaploycd 

Race ot Reapondenc Cl - White) 

Parental Sccloecononlc Scacus: Ind€:x 
based on education of noch«r and 
father and occupation of head of 
houaahold when respondent vea age 
l4; standardized to have a mean of 
10 and a scani^^d deviation of 3. 

'Age of'> Reapondcnt in 1976 in years' 

Pacific Realdenccj Respondent lived' 
In a Pacific Coaac state in 1976 



.527 
339.234 

.586 
' 3.887 



33.659 
.106 



.iS5 

282.93b 

.493 
2.319 



7.622 
.308 



.$09 
378.661 

. .296 
9.391 



35.573 
.123 



.330 
297.994 

.457 
2,202 



7.777 
.329 



.631 
370.516 

.285 
9.874 



28«405 
,103 



.331 
272.399 

.432 
2.210 



3. IBS 
.303 



Metropolitan Area Aeaidence: Respondent .720 ' 449 

lived in an SMSA In 1976 

Tlalng of First Birth Relet Ive to First .'i69 .375 

JUrrlege: Birth Occurred a^lore Yaar 
of First hJirriage - Premarital; 
1 • Preatarlcal., 



.^49 
.369 



.358 

.483 



.832 
.578 



.375 
.495 



Whether Any of Che Respondent's" 
Incowe Included Alimony or Child 
Support in 1976: 1 - Yes 

Child Under 6: Whether Respondent Has a 
Child Under Che Age of 6 Pr#!scnt in 
the Household In 1976 

Phyetcal Ll-nitacion: Whether Rctipendenc 
* Kae a Hh/.ilcal 'Problen Llaiiting Her 
Activity; I - Yea 



.076 



.363 



.265 



.481 



.325 



.223 



.286 



.164 



.423 



.451 



.387 



.246 



.517 



.095 



.431 



.501 



.294 
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A9p«odix Tabia 2 (Cdeclnu«d) 



1 



.All VOMX Wich i 
CTvtldTin'Undar 18 

M«iui D aviation 



All f«la Houaahold 
H««d« Vlch cSlldrao 

'^r^<iBV 18 . 

H^an Devtaclon 



Taara Uapondaac ^pvfiC «• a^^la 
Hott««hoid Ha*|l During ch« Cf^ria 
of ch« PSI& Sucvty; Atnisfla From 
Ztro CP Ail;, cha Y«ars Bacvaaa 1968 
and 1972 

^ <1 Taara 
"2-3 -T.ari 
r taara 
6-7 faars 
>8 Yaara 

ATOC Baniflc Laval: Jttail«« Koody 
AFDC 3«fl«flc for. a Tmiiy of A In ^ 
cha Ratpoodaoc'a SCaca o< Rasldao^ 

In 1973 



Unaaploywanc Rata la Raapoodanc^a County 
oe RMldanca: 1 - <2I; 2 - 2-3. 9Z: 
3 - 4-5. 9X; A m i^,9l: 5 - 9-ipZ: 
< - 10. 1-121; 7 - >1ZI, 

Harkac £or ^«ulaa va. Malaa: Demaad 
for Fanaia Coaparad Wtctt- Mala Labor 
in Local Labor Markac (1 • Woraa) 

,Mala Uaga: Typical ^^'^ 

Unaklllad Mala Uorkac Mlfhc Racalva; . 
Auguac 1976: 1 - <31.50; 2 - 51.50*/ 
51.99: 3 - $2.00-52.49: 4 - 52. 5^^;?*^ 
52.99; 5 - >$3.00 



.653 
.095 
.081 - 
.036 
.116 




4.125 



.379 



2.737. 



76 
93 

^r230 
.320 

109.095 



1.301 



.483 



.476 



,054 
.155 
.209 
- .167 
.415 

274.442 



4.329 



.401 



2.729 



.227 
.362 
.407 
.373 
.493 

109.333 



1.2S6 



.491 



.463 



I Faala Uaada Uodar 

/^a 33 With ChU«fr«n 

Undar 18 

- Standard 
Maan Davlaclon 



.078 
.228 

'.zwS 

.220 
218.598 



.268 

' .421 
.450 
.413 
.396 

113.576 



4.377 ^ 1.303 



.434 



2.726 



.497 



.459 



J 
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^^^^ Appendix Table 3: WELFARE^ ENTPY PRDBABILr^, ALL WOMEN 1968-72 
: (llational Longitudinal Survey) 

ZUglble^' !?'*0Tr»4n vho did not r«.<ieive ?ubUc asslscarce it\ year prior :o c * 

D«oend<f*c Varla^lLarv. ■ ,1 If received oubLic iss-t3Cj;nte in y«ar Driar :o "nean " ,0^1 



I-:ida?«ndenc Variables 



Mean oc 

Independenc 

Variable 



Sec a 



I. HRST 3tRTy. 

(1) Prior :ri;:sc 3Lrth 

(2) Prior Tir^c 3irtn One 'Wai 



A 40 



II. 

(1) 
(2) 



(5) 
(6) 



Xncacc Fsoily oi Origin 
Parsncal Socioeconosilc 3cacu3 

•16-17 
13 

Birth Cohort 1952-5^ ' 



White 
Tecr 1963 
1969 
1970 
L971 



\ - - 

-Cninge in AFTC 3enefi: 



(7) 

C3) -Crfinge in AFTC Benefit lavi-l 
(9) OccuoaJl^cr.al' Status (-uncan 
Score) 

(10) CnenpLo/ed - 

(11) Vage ac T 

(12) , Vor'.ced Zero Veeka 

(13) Souch 

(1^) Uneaplo-yrnenc ^aca 

(15) Grarfea Conjpleted <3 

9-11 
12 

(16) Years Oif Velfare 

III. 'ma;or cunRsrrr ' yhl^r -r/iurrs 

(1) Pirst 3trth|r Tiaing: 

(1.1) Preaaritai 

(1.2) Cncertain 

(1.3) Poac:=aricai 

(2) 3irth. Pirac or Lacar 

(3) Hacriage 
■ (^) Divorte 

(5) ;^enaia Cranarriad 
*<]^ographic r.ove 
Reenter School 
Drop Out or Scnool 
2ntar Labor ?a^a. • 
Laave Labor Pocc^. 



(6) 
(7) 
(9) 
(9) 
(10) 



5^ 

7 * 



(307, 

5.5-: 



397. 

10.71 
a*' 

197. 

117. 

197.- 

257. 

187. •■ 

347. 

377. 

29Z^ 

917, 

26Z 

257. 

257. 

377, 
-517. 

36 

3*03:: 
SI. 20 

317. 
257. 
4.567. 

67. . 
33t 
417. 
2.40 



.517. 
. 937, 
4.37. 

97.- 

2 . 37. 
52Z 

37. 

1.^ 

9.77. 
127- 
117. 



33.21 



Ai^ a/" iusay variabl*, emit tad 



:i - 16000 



.03 
.02-*^. 



- , 03*** 
-.01-- 
a 

.03^ 
.12^ 
.07 
.06' 
.04^ 
- [ 02 



-.06- 

-.13^ 
-.07^ 

a ■ i 

'\ 0C03*** 



- . 0008 

.03 

.COT 

.07 
-.03 
-.005 

. 04*"** 

a 

a 

-.04 



.20*** 
.03 
.02* 
.002 
.11*^ 
, lO*** 
.03-- 
.10^ 
.93* 
.05' 
.04^ 
.03* 
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Appendix Tabl^^: 



Welfare Entry, Unmarriedj Women Wich Dependent Children 
1968-72 K ' 
(National Longitudinal Survey) ' .... ^ 



lizible: Vomen -vho did r.pc racaive public assi5-car.ce ir. prior "o Z , vera not tiarri^c 



spouse preserrrV 



ar.d ■ vho had one or r.ore children under 15 '-'ears cf ase 



Deper.cenc Variable « 1 if received public a33is;anca ir. >*ear prior co :-rl 



I r.decer.denc Variables 



Ma an of 
|Jndapendenc 
Varlab les 



3eca 



C) 
(2) 



Prior ?irs?c 3ir:h 
Prior Firsc Birth One /ear Ago 



(1) Age: 15-17 

13 

19-20 

- '^3 

(2) Race 
Year l?6o 

1>69. 
1970 
1971- 
Graces Cor.pLecad =■ 3 
,Chaage irt L'neT.o loynier.c Race 
Change in AF'DC 3enafic Level 
Vorlced 0 Veekia* 
AJDC oenefic Level 
!!uT.ber of Chi*ldran undar 13 
Years Off Welfare , 

CL'RPJIMT :-LAJ£}R LI7E C-LANGS3 
Firsc 3irrh, Tir.ing: 

1) ^renrarical 

2) Lncartain 
-.3) Po3C:nariral 

(2) ^aava Labor Force 



(3) 



■■(-) 

(6) 
('). 

' 13) 
(?) 

CIO) 



(?) 



(I 
/I 



Conacanc Term 



7 



24 



617. 

3 . 3% 



12?. 



13% 
j37. 



267, 
3-7, ... 
137, 

7 ^7 

457, ' 
3 . 64 

32% 

S237. 

31% 
2. 13 



/ 6 - 7% 
: 1 . 5% 
, 2.7% 
5'r 



19.6; 



,02 
09''- 



.0^ 
. Ib^--^ 
.11^' 
.0? 
.07 

..41^."?- 

a 

. 15^-^^^ 
.013^^---*- , 
.001 
-.02 
. 000^^ 



1 Q-f^ 

21-.-* 

07 



. 31 



.03 . 



. 06 

M4r 

.13 
.08 

-. ii- 

-.5 3-' 
- , 42-^- 
-. 33-' 

3. 

. I2"- 

.03-= 

.03 

.03 
_ 1( 

. 21 
■.30 



1_4t;-- 
,C7----^ 
03 

1 Q-trr 
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Appendix Table 5: Welfare Exit Probability, 1968-72 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 



Zligible: /<pTnen vho received public isaiscanca in /ear prior to c 
reoendenc Variables * 1 if did noc receive puolic assi^cance ia year pri 



or to t-^1 



Incsoer.dent: Variables 



j -Mean, oi: 

I Independer.^ •* 

I Virlable 



3irsc 3irch Prior co : 
rirsc Slrth in Previous 



rirst: 3ircn 



nor 



:ear 



1.2) 
(3) 



(1) 
(1 

^ 1 
\ - 

ri 

(3) 

(■-) 



■ f 

SZLZCrZD C-iARACtZRiSTICo 1 
Change in 'Jp.e^np laymen c ?.a^ 
Occupa clonal S Caous 
'•/orked 0 %*eeks f 
\}Qr.^.vA for Female Labor 
liunoer of Childrea -'rider 13 
Years on Welfare 



LllRZ::! - MAJOR life: CHAI'IGZo 

Zirsc Sirch*' "in Current ' 
, L) Premarical '^^ — 
, 2) Uncarca'^n 
.3) Poscniarical 

.3irrh, Second or Lacsr 
r r i a ^ e 

^^ain LVnarriad 

School Reencry 

School Drop Cut 

Does Noc Droo Guc 



ear 



-? <.05 , jr. : 

•'■^•'p <.01 

-^p <.0Ol 

a » dumxv variable. 



1 



25 
20 

.55 



OTT.icrec caca^oz 



T 



.017 



.21 

. 11 
,026 




3eca 



055 
1 1 — 

1 T.?T.— 



13^ 



,063 
,025 

.0-^7 
, 022 



- . ZD"" 

-.066 
-.061 
-.0^3 

y 
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Appendix ^^^^^ 6 • The Probability of Going on Welfare In Any Given \ear By the Timing of a First 
Birch, Age^of the Respondent, and Harital Statue, Adjusted For Selected Social 
and Deaiographlc Factors (Panel Study of Incoiue Dynaralca) 



All Women 



CoRstiint 
N 

* " p < .05 
" p < .01 
*** ■ p < .001 



.130 



371. 





Age 


15-1? 


Age 18-20 


/ 

/ 
! 

\ 

■ • 1 


Proportion 
In 

Cateeory 


Predicted 
PtobablUty 
Hean ■= ,007 


^ Proportion 
In 

Cate^ry 


Predicted 
Probability 
Hean > .017 


rirdt Birth; 










A.. * 










None Yet ^ 
In Current Year 
One, Year Ai;o 
Two Yeai-s Ago 
Over Two Years Ago 

T 


.83 ^ 
,07 y 

1 .10 


. 

y .003 ' 

T>- .016 
.033* 


.58 , 

.11 
.09 
.13 


,006 

IT)/, 

.021 
,033 
. .(^45** 


Marital Status: 










ruirrica at btart oc Year 
Not Harried 


.04 
.96 


.000 
.008 


.55 


,022 
.013 


Work Stacuil: 










Worked > 30 Hours Last Year 
Wprke^30 Hours Laat Year 

School^tatus: 


.33 
.67 


,004 
.009 


.67 
.33 


. .018 
M 










\ In School at Start of Year 
Not in School 


.93 


.008 

,000 • 


.37 . 
.63 ' 


.006* 

I'"" - 












Iftilte 
'Nonwhlte 


Si 

.07 1 


.001*** 
.091 

t 


\ .90 , 

'ao 


.013** 
.053. 



,-.058 

5.0 
,063 
1,134. . 

\ 



Age 21-23 



linmartlej Wumen 
Age 21-23 



Proportion 

In Predicted 

Category Probability 

' Hean ■ .013 ^ 



Proportion 
In 

CatcGQry_ 



M 

,06 ' 
.09- 
.09 
.33 



.72 - 
.26 



015 
002 



.77 

.23 



.16 



7 

m 

^03 



.014 
'.009 



.010 
,022 



.11 

4 



.064 

2.2 
.022 
1,446. 



.014 



.d09\** 
.043 , 



.70 
.09 
.05 
.05 
.11 



.20 



.24 
.76 



.12 



Predicted 
ProbaLillty 
HiMn - ,019 



.021 
,013 
.005 . 
,060 . 
.010 



.002 
.085 



; .000 
"i .031 

\ 

.042 



.207 

. 2.7 

.109 
322. 
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Appendix T-ioliJ 7 ; '->!r.: i,* L;Ur/ robab i 1 1 1 y : R*>.;f cssi.jn Coc f t I . nt s ror Uun<*n 



First atrc^ Tlmun: 

^ Mo> First SLrth Vet 
Flrsc Birtli In j^aefjinc Y»'jr 
First Bircfi in Frevijus Y<jr 
Flr»c Slrch r-o Years 
?lr>c Sirtli Over ?wo Year? A^o 

Htkrltai SC.tCu:^: 

Harried at Start ot Y«Jr 
^ Not M.»rrt*d 

Work Status: 

Worked > 30 Houra In Previous^ Year 
U'orktd < 30 Hours in Prevloi^ Y^ar 

School Status: 



/~ - ,00 7 



Age 



.0 30 



.022 



- .005 



.07 



. 10 



.04 
.96 



.33 
.67 



.018 
.015 
. 027* 
.03V**« 



.009 
a 



.004 



Pinole .'(^.in 



.58' 
.09 
.11 
.09 
.13 



.i5 
.55 



.67 
.33 



.013 
.010 
.004 
.002 



.005 
a 



- .012 



7 " .013 



.43 
.06 
.09 
.09 
.33 



.72 
.28 



.77 
-23 



tn School at Start ox?^Y«3r 
Not In School • " 

Vhit« 

Dccil* Iacoas/S««ds if He:id or Wife 
Daclle Tncome/NttdJ If .Not Head or Wife 

\rDC Benefit Level 

UaevplpyQ^nc fUce 

F««al« VI. .Hale Unakl^ed Labor Karket 
Ytar; 

ins 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 

1974 ' ' ' 

1975 ; 



- .090, *** 

- .0002 

- .002 

7.2 K LO'^* 
^.002 
.00^ 



.001 

.017 , 



.93 
.07 

.93 
f 

.02 
-3.93 

5323 . 

3.09 

2.43 



.00 
.00 
.^8 
.33 
.19 
.00 
.00 
.00 ' 



Coascanc 



, .043 

4.1 
.130 
371. 



.d40** 



- .008*** 

- .-00^** 



. 37 . 
.63 



.90 



- .006 



.034 



'^6 
.84 



.89 




p < .03 
p < .31 
p < .001 



a * ontccad category 

- « ooUctad frpv regresalon 
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Appendix Table 8 



Tndependeat Variables 



Welfare Encry Probability: Regression 
Coefficients for Women 21-23 Years Old ' 
And \'oc >Iarried, Spouse Present at Che 
Start of the Year (Panel Study of * 
Income Dynamics) 



Sample Mean 
Y - ,019 



First Birth Timing;. 

No First Birth Yet^ 
First Birth in Current"^ar 
First Birth in Previous Year 
First Birth Two Years Ago 
First Birth Over Two Years Ago 

Work Status: ^ 

Worked > 30 Hours in Previous Year 
Worked < 30 Hours in Previous Year 

^jj^chool Status: 

In School at Start of Year 
Not in School 

White 

Decile Income/Needs if Head or Wife 
Decile Income/Needs if" Not Head or Wife 

APDC Benefit/ Level 

Unemployment Rate 

Female vs. Male Unskilled Labor Market 
Year : 

' 1968-1969 
,1970-1971 ^ 

1972-1973 

1974-1975 ^ 

Constant 




a =• omicced category 



a 

.036 
.018 
.037 
.013 



.083 *** 
a 



.051 * 
a 



- .026 

- .005 

- .005 

- .0001 
.0004 

- .023 * 



a 

.026 
.040 
a 



.207 

2.691* 

.l0'93 
3^- 



a 

.089 
.050 
•.046 
.110 



.804 
a 



.235 
a 

.H60 

1.513 
2.351 

$319. 

^ 3.091 

2.386 



a 

.342 
.420 
.238 
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I-IETHODOLOGICAL APPENDIX 



Estimating Flow Models: Trar.sl tlon .Probab Hit les 

The transition probability approach relies on ' mul tivarlate models which 
partition the variance in binary dependent variables. In every case the de- 
pendent variable is assigned a one if the woman reports moving to a new stat^iS 
at yea,r t+1, compared to her status at year t. A zero is assigned if the 
woman remains in the same status at year t+1 as she was tn at year t. For 
example, the schooling exit dependent variable is one if a woman moves out 
of full-time school enrollment by t+1, given that sh^ was fully enrolled at 
The exit variable is set equal to zero if she remains fully enrolled at t+1, 
. Similarly, if a married woman divorces, the dependent variable is set to one* 
If she remains with her husband at t+1, the dependent variable is set to zero. 

The definition of eligible observations is critical. For example, a 
woman is eligible for inclusion in the schooling exit sample if she reports 
being enrolled full-time in school at the start of any year, A woman is 
eligible for the school re-entry sample if she reports being not enrolled 
full-time in school- at' the start of any year. The observational unit is a 
person-year, which always includes status information both at the start and 
the end of the year for a particular woman. Given information on status at 
two points In time, it is possible to define status change variables, ,3uch 
as the dependent variable (e.g., school exit or reentry), but also any number 
of independent variables. 

Both It^vei and change variables are included as predictor?* Hcvever, 
for binary status variables (e.g., enrolled full-^time in school vs. not en- 
rolled full-time in school) care rust be excerised to avoid redundancy. To 
represent" le^^l alone, t^vo durmy variables are deflned^but only one of them 
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is included In the equation: 

v.. 

A* Two level measures: (use only one) >, 

1* 

(1) Enrolled full-tijiie In school in year t 
' (2) Not enrolled full-time in school in year t ^ 
If change variables are preferred, four dummy variables are defined and three 
are used: ^ • " • 

^ : ■ 

B. Four change measures: (use only three)^ 

(1) Exit from school betvieen year t and year t-Hl 

(2) ' Remain in school 

(3) Reenter school 

(4) Remain out of school ; , 

Note, however, that to use three change variables implicitly specif ies level, 
so that both level and change are completely described (e.gVj.if one either 




exits from school or remains in school, then one n^cegjfarily^ was in school 
at t) . Including one level together with three 9^HH^^v,^^sures is therefore 
redundant and would cause matrix inversion probfljj^^^^are was taken to 
avoid doing, so. ■ ' 

The transition probabilities strategy has taken ■ aJ^^^t age of the. panel 
data to 'pool observations. For example, th^re are five wav^^^ of the NLS panels 
each woman has four defined person-years: 1968 to 1969, 19^ to 1970, 1970 to 




1971, and 1971 to 1972. It is possible for all four of- these person-years to 
•be included as observations in a single equation. For exatgple, if a woman is 
single in 1968, 1969,-1970, and 1971, all four of her pen^i-years v;ould be 
eligible for inclusion in the fir?t carriage equation'* 

, In ordinary Lfeast squares estimation, autocorrelated disturbances do not 
bias parameter estimates, but they do bias estimates of the standard errors of 
parameter estimates. Typically the standard errors are bi^ed dovmwards. One 
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gets' the impression that one's parameter estimates are more efficiently esti- 
mated than is truly the case. The heart of the probleq iSf' that if a si#, t : 
wonjan^ contributes up to four person-year observations, there, is somethii g;^ ,.#s 
than f^ur full degrees of fi»eedom in those four observations. Autocorrelation 
thus typically leads to improper inclusion of variables in an equation based 

I . ' " ■ -V 

•on upwardly biased t-^statlstics. 

Note, however,* that parameter estimates with pooling are still unbiased. 
Moreover, /the. degree of pooling in these equations is relatively snkll, since 
typically fewer :£han. four person^year observations from, a single yoman are 
pooled. . Where pooling is negligible or absent, our results appear comparable 
to-- results with the most pooling* Pdollng is most frequent' in analyses of 
tDhe first marriage, matital split, high school drop-out aiid public assistance 
entry. In these cases care has 'been used to be conservative in the use of 



^ significance tests. ' . ^ 




ERIC ^ 

1. .In the; e^ci&ati'oa equations, reentry is e'stteated with no poolinjg, and the 
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Dlchotomous Dependent Variables 

The ideal model form for a binary dependent variable is the logit or ^ 
a related model. The linear, model creates beteroscedartic disturbances and 

the more basic problem o^ a misspecified model, especially at the extremes, 

■ • . . * • ■ ^ 

A maximum-likelihood logit model solves fhese problems, but it creates other 
problems: * . ' 

(1) cost: especially (a) with large data files such as' the ones we 
are using, and (b) with a large number of independent variables and^^c) with 
the likelihood ^f one or two reestimates of the equation, the very substantial;) 
estimation costs liii^t^e weighed against the benefits of improved information, 

(2) complexity: results of ordinai^y least squares are easier to under- 
stand, and^, communicate b^ an order of magnitude than maximum likelihood logit 
estimates. Until the use of maximum likelihood logit growfe more familiar, 

r ' \ . ■ ' . 

this must.be weighted a cost, esp^lally in policy research. 

Goodman has argued convincingly (1976) thdt ordinary least squares 
provide virtually identical information as maximum Akelihood logit, especially 
• ' (1) wh^re n is large and' 

(2) t^here the tnean qf the dependent varjfable is not too close to thi^ 
bounds. In all cases, we use an n that is large w^Goodman^s* standartfs^^d 
in most cases^ the njeans 6f our dependent variables^, are far enough from the 



bounds by his standards (i.'e. , .between .20 and'^0),- Caution is warranted 
for thft-few equations in whl^h the mean was cXose to zero (e*g., school re- 

. ■ / - . - ■ . ■ ■ „ ' 

entry ^. public assistance entry, an^d f^rst birth to unmarried women). 
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